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Dress LININGS — 


Demanded for the Finest Costumes 





both Waist and Skirt. Highest-Grade Material, yet inex- 


pensive. For sale at all dealers. 


REMEMBER THE NAMES: 


EARSILK 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 


“looks Like Silk. Wears Better” 


is an all-the- year-around fabric—an ideal foundation for 





evening dresses—a_ perfect Jining for heavy dresses, as it 


is tar lighter and stronger than silk. 


Genuine Nearsilk has Tag on Each Piece. 


Fashionable Colors 


NUBIAN 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED.) 


Fast Black Will Not Crock 


Percaline, Silesia, Sateen, etc. Positively unchangeable. Will 
























not discolor underclothing. Superior quality, yet inexpensive. 





ACCEPT NO BLACK LINING WITHOUT NUBIAN FAST BLACK is on the selvedge. 
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AUTUMN RECEPTION GOWN—PARIS MODEL FROM EMMA El MARJE WEILLE.—(See Pace 832,} 
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A SIXTEEN-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 


Terms: 10 


Postage free 


Cents a Copy — $4 00 a Year, in Advance 


1 Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
New York City: Franklin Square 
London: 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris 


THE CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be so popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the autumn season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
reculers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be found on page 859. 


standard size only 


¥ byw activity of Miss Helen Gould in the public service 
has been recognized by the municipal assembly of 
the city of New York, iv resolutions, passed September 13, 
which take note of her gift of a war fund of $100,000 to 
the national government, and of her “ practical and wo 
manly interest in the welfare of our sick and wounded 
suilow% and soldiers by personal administration and gener 
ous helpfulness,” and dirvets the city clerk to convey to 
her the assurance of the assembly's gratitude and admi 

ration. This is a distinguished honor, but it is ove that 
hes been well earned. As assistant director-general of 
the Woman’s National War Relief Association, Miss Goul! 
has been exceedingly efficient and useful in helping the 
sick soldiers who have come in such numbers to New 
York and its vicinity 


Dr. Joun Haut, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, who died at Belfast, Ireland, on 
September 17, his been a conspicuous and influential 
clergyman in this country for over thirty years, and bas 
had a remarkably strong and devoted personal following 
He was born in Ireland in 1829, was educated for the 
ministry in that country, and was pastor of a large 
church in Dublin when, in 1867, he accepted the call of 
the Fifth Avenue Church, and came to New York. His 
career in this country has been eminently noteworthy 
aud successful. Besides the labors immediately connected , 
with his church, he has served the Presbyterian Church 
in this country in many important and laborious posts. 
For ten years he was chancellor of the University of New 
York, and he has also been a trustee of Princeton and 
Wellesley colleges. He has been a man of peace, very 
resolute in his own beliefs, but tolerant of the views of 
others, and opposed to controversy 

The last years of his life were saddened by some har- 
assing annoyances in his church and by a series of 
distressing bereavements His health, too, became im- 
puired, his hold on some members of his congregation 
beeame weakened, and last January he thought it expe- 
dient to resign his pastorate. His resignation called out 
a remarkable demonstration of affection from his congre- 
gation, who declined to accept his resignation. It will be 
exceedingly grateful to his friends in his congregation to 
remember that he was thus cheered and sustained in the 
last year of his life and pastorate by the evidence they 
gave him of their fidelity and regard 


Governor Tanner of Lilinois has convictions, and the 
courage of them, about the naming of batile-ships. He 
thinks that the old-fashioned christening with a bottle of 
champagne implies ‘* no desecration of the laws of tem- 
perance, and is a ceremony from which no evil can possi- 
bly come.” He reasons that while wine continues to be 
used in the communign-service in our churches it cannot 
be regarded as too abhorrent a fluid to spill at the lwunch- 
ing of a ship. He has embodied these sentiments in a 
very ‘courteous and complimentary letter which he has 
sent in reply to one received from certain of the officers 
of th@Women’s Christian Temperance Union, requesting 
him to have the JUinois christened with water. As it 
was Governor Tanner who invited Miss Leiter to name 
the ship, his decision in the matter would seem to relieve 
Miss Leiter of all responsibility as to the details of the 
ceremony. ‘‘If left to me,” he says, ‘* the JUinoia will be 
christened according to the time-honored custom.” 

Governor Tanner, however, was not the last resource 
of the W. C. T. U. ladies. Failing of satisfactory assur- 
ances from him, they appealed to Secretary Long, who 
referred them to the contractors, who, he suid, had entire 
charge of the vessel until it was completed and turned 
over to the government. So a letter has been sent to 
them, which may possibly prove the final appeal in the 
miatter. 


Tue public appetite for well contrived detective stories 
is remarkably steady. Dr. Conan Doyle's Sherlock Holmes 
never wore out his welcome with novel readers, and all 
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the nutratives that Mrs. Rolfe finds energy to. send out 
under her pseudonym of Anna Katharine Green scem to 
find appreciative readers. Most of us prefer fiction to 
fact iu this line of reading, but every litue while a mur- 
der mystery turns up in the newspapers which attracts 
the atiention of readers who usually pass over the crimi 
nal news with very seant attention. Such a case was that 
of Gteldensuppe, the bathman, whose dismembered frag- 
ments were found one by one, and identified, and whose 
murderers were brought to justice. What may prove a 
similar case is what is called the Yellow Mill Pond mys- 
tery, which, at this writing, is running as a scrial in the 
daily papers. The dismembered remaius of « woman 
found, on September 11, in the water near Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, have once been absolutely identified as the 
belongings of a young girl named Grace Perkins, of Mid- 
dleboro, Massachusetts. The girl’s father claimed them, 
and they were in transit on the way to Middleboro when 
Grace Perkins turned up at home and very much alive. 
This incident bas left the general public a good deal dis- 
satisfied with the discipline prevailing in the Perkins 
family of Middleboro, and much scandalized at the neg- 
lect of the daughter to keep her parents informed as to 
her whereabouts. But it has left the Yellow Mill Pond 
mystery more of a mystery than ever, and more than ever 
a matter of general public interest. 


A coop deal of interest continues to be taken in- this 
country in the appointment of Mr. Curzon, the husband 
of an American woman (Mary Leiter), to be Viceroy of 
India. Since the appointment, made some weeks ago, and 
duly noted at the time, the American newspapers have 
found room for extended dissertations on the dimensions 
of the authority of the Viceroy of India, with digressions 
about his palaces, the number of his servants, the amount 
of his salary, and the degree of regal state he is expected 
to maintain. The details are all interesting, and of a 
nature to give due and satisfactory enlargement to our re- 
publican imagiyations. The Government House, in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Curzon will hold court, is in Calcutta, and 
is a commodions edifice, about as large as the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and, in its furnishings and equipments, 
doubtless, not materially inferior to the White House or 
a first-class New York hotel. In the court-room is the 
great throne of the Empress of India, which has never 
been occupied, and the lesser thrones of the Viceroy and 
Vicereine, which they do occupy frequeutly, on state oc- 
casions. It is part of the Viceroy’s business to keep up a 
degree of state which shall duly impress the Oriental 
rulers with whom he has dealings. To that end he is 
paid a salary of $7000 a month, gets his palace rent free, 
has horses, coaches, and equipments furnished him with- 
out cost, and has his servants paid by the government. 
Eigiity-four thousané dollars a year and “found” seems 
a considerable remuneration, but the Viceroy needs it all, 
and is expected to put nearly all of it back into the -busi- 
ness as he goesalong. We are told that at state receptions 
his wife wears a crown, plumes in her hair, a gown with 
a train of prodigious length, and as many jewels as she 
can conveniently carry, after the manner of royalty in 
England. Not much hard work is expected of her; her 
chief duties being to hold court and look handsome. Mrs. 
Curzon, however, being a woman of energy, is likely 
enough to supplement these duties with others. Lady 
Aberdeen, as wife of the Governor-General of Canada, has 
found abundant opportunity to bestir herself in promot- 
ing good works. The wife of the Viceroy of India is not 
likely to Jack an analogous opportunity, if she bas the 
strength and disposition to use it. 


One never sees a well-dressed woman in the London 
streets in summer. The inevitable sailor hat is there, and 
the ill-fitting shirt-waist. All the dresses clear the ground 
by a coupie of inches; the women wear white shoes, and 
their serge jackets and skirts always bag at the shoulders 
and ride up in front. At rare intervals only does a trig 
figure appear, in muslin or foulard — immediately pro- 
nounced that of a foreigner—and but once in a while is 
one tempted to turn and look at some well - appointed 
woman going by, as when Mrs. Langtry, for instance, 
dashes past behind a pair of high-stepping horses—gone 
before the eye has had a chance to satisfy itself. If there 
be some preyailing fashion among those who make the 
smartness of a London season, not a suggestion of it is 
seen in the streets when that season is over and its makers 
have fled. 

A summer in London, then, unlike one in Paris, hardly 
prepares the returning traveller for the note of fashion 
whieh he will find prevailing in the New York streets on 
his return. It comes upon him with a certain vividness, a 
keenness which is bound to wear away with a few days’ 
familiarity, but which in the mean time makes him alive 
to tendencies, to the trend of popular taste and the devel- 
opment of fads, which otherwise might have escaped him. 
He can hardly avoid wondering, at this particular juncture, 
why it is that everything in a woman’s dress is made to 
take so pronounced a tip forward—the hat down over the 
eyes, and the front of the waist to fall oyer the belt—the 
general effect, for all its touch of abandon, being that of 
making a hurrying figure, as if bent for flight—luxurious 
in some of its details, to be sure, often generous in its sug- 
gestion; and sometimes graceful in its pose, but altogether 
without stateliness, lacking in innate dignity, and savor- 
ing more of the coquette than the queen in its character. 
Was it all invented to help carry out the suggestion of the 
body being bent at the proper angle from the hips? Or 
has a new psychological mood taken possession of the 
feminine mind? Or does the whole thing mark an inevi- 
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table reaction from the trim uprightness of the tailor-made 
girl? 


A MUSICAL season is promised to New-Yorkers to exceed 
in splendor any that we have previously known. We are 
to have Melba and Nordica, Eames and Sembrich, to say 
nothing of Calvé, the greatest genius of them all. We 
are to have all the Wagner we want, so much on certain 
evenings that the curtain will go up at seven. We are to 
have concerts both public and private, new orchestra 
leaders, and new musical directors, pew scenery and cos- 
tumes—in fact, everything is promised which will add to | 
the brillianey and glory of the winter's work. These 
things ure as they should be, since New York is the 
great metropolis of the hemisphere, and all good things 
should come here. One’s sense of humor, however, is 
touched when one recognizes the attitude of certain musi- 
cal critics, some of whom have been loudest in demanding 
better things. The anticipation of that which is to come 
appalls instead of appealing tothem. They are somewhat 
cynical, and often facetious. ‘* Verily,” says one of them, 
“it is meet that the votaries of Apollo gird up their loins 
and put on their harness for soon... .”—which would 
seem to indicate that even among the votaries of Apollo 
the pleasures of service are not altogether unalloyed. 


ALL over the world there has been mourning for the 
murdered Austrian Empress, and sympathy for the be- 
reaved Emperor. The general feeling about the assassi- 
nation was well expressed by Mr. Bourke Cockran at the 
meeting held in memory of the Empress by the Hun- 
gurian Literary Society of New York. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve,” said he, ‘that there is in the world any serious 
organization of anarchists. The assassin has not the 
courage of the fanatic, but the courage of the lunatic.” 

The Emperor’s address to his people is full of unmea- 
sured pathos: 


To My Pror.ies: A most severe, a most cruel, trial has fallen on 
me and my house. My wife, the ornament of my throne, my faithful 
companion, my comfort and support in the darkest hours of my life, 
in whom I lose more than I can express, is no more, She has been 
torn from me and my people. 

A marderer’s hand, the instrument of insane fanaticism, the object 
of which is the destruction of exjeting social order, has been raised 
againet the noblest of women, and in blind, objectlese hatred has 
pierced the heart that knew no hate and only beat for goodness. 

Amid the unmeasured griefe by which I and my house are stricken, 
and in the presence of the unheard-of deed which has sent a shudder 
through the whole civilized world, the voice of my beloved people 
firet brings balm to my beart in affecting anison with the resound of 
universal lamentation for our immeasurable loss, like a faithfal echo 
of all that moves my own soul. From my deeply sorrow!ng heart | 
thank al! for this new pledge of devoted sympathy. If the festive 
peals which shoulé have greeted this year mast remain dumb, there 
yet remains to me the memory of iunumerable proofs of loyalty and 
deep sympathy, the most precious gift which conld have been be- 
stowed upon me. 


Our common grief weaves a new and intimate bond beiween tho 
throne and the fatherland. 


The Emperor has founded a new order in memory of 
his wife, that of St. Elizabeth. It will be conferred upon 
women and girls meriting distinction in various pursuits, 
or in special religious, humanitarian, or philanthropic 
work. The first to receive the order was the Countess 
Sztaray, to whom the Emperor wrote thanking her for her 
devoted services to the Empress in her last hours. The 
Countess was with the Empress at the time of her assassi- 
nation. 


THERE are persons who predict that some day there 
will come to us, as the only solution of the Dreyfus mys- 
tery, the news that he has died by his own hand. The 
fanaticism of some of the upholders of the French army's 
prestige has been so great that there may be, it is sug- 
gested, some among them who believe that to put the poor 
sufferer quietly out of existence will be the best and only 
way of saving lives and reputations considered of greater 
value to their country. And yet it may be that the feel 
ing throughout France has already been so deeply stirred 
that not even the death of Dreyfus would stil! the storm 
which the sins committed in his name have stirred. Now 
that Esterhazy has been discovered in London, and has 
confessed himself as the possessor of more “secrets,” the 
interest in the case has grown even more keen. Esterhazy 
says that he means to tell everything, -and he hints that 
threats of those in authority brought about the painful 
situation, and led to more forgeries than the public have 
yet been apprised of. He says that so great is his belief as 
a soldier in the duty of obedience to those in authority 
over him, that, were he ordered to shoot his own brother, 
be would do so—and without a word! If we are to under- 
stand his hints, we must be forced to believe that to be 
ordered to commit forgery and to blindly comply are a part 
too of the routine of life to which he has submitted while 
in the army. In the mean time, none of us can escape 
pangs of sympathy for that poor Madame Dreyfus who 
has suffered every kind of humiliation and pain, and who 
has nobly fought with all her strength for the restitution 
and exoneration of her husband. Something of her sub- 
lime heroism and fortitude may be gathered from the fact 
that, according to stories current now in Paris, she has 
kept the story of their father’s trouble from her children. 
Never by a tear or a look of sorrow has she permitied 
them to guess the secret of his absence. That he will 
come back to them all alive and well must be part of the 
noble faith which has sustained ber. Certainly every 
other woman’s heart must go out to her, whatever the out- 
come of the tragedy may be. 


NEVER were times so interesting! If one lifts a head 
eveb for a little from the grindstone, for a look abroad, 
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one sees that great world -dramas are being played. On 
no one continent and in no one quarter is all the interest 
conceutrated. Africa is like a chess-board, and the pawns 
and kings that are being played represent a dozen dif- 
ferent nationalities. Asia is changing her color, Europe 
her politics. America, like a young giant, has stretclied 
out her arms, and the thrill that the sense of her power 
has aroused has been felt all over the globe. No dne na- 
tion dominates, no one people is supreme. Indissolubly, 
too, the interests of all are bound together. International 
law and ethics are being refined into those laws which 
govern in the conduct of the best individuals, and these are 
ruling the world. One must count himself an ignoramus 
who does not follow what the Sirdar is doing in Khar- 
toum, or the Russians in China, what the French explora- 
tions have meant in the Sudan, and our own conquests 
in the Philippines. We can no longer be content to under- 
stand none but our own destinies, for the destinies of 
others are ours, and ours are theirs. These are the days 
in which ove must think and study and read, know Africa 
as one knows Europe, and know Europe as one knows 
one’s own country. And these are the days, too, when it 
is good to be young, to have life before one, with the op- 
portunity for action, the chance to see, and with all that 
the widening of vision means, to know that, after all,the 
best way of keeping pace with the world’s great proces- 


sion as it moves is to perfect each one of the little steps. 


which-we as minor individuals make. For the complete- 
ness of the whole must depend on the completeness of 
each minor part, a thought to add enormous dignity to 
the most obscure, and seemingly most unimportant, of 
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ES, it ds long coats—except when it is short ones! 

But there is no gainsaying the fact that the authori- 
ties are trying to make them long, though I am happy 
to say that Deen still “clings to his delightful little 
boleros as well. The long coats fall straight from the 
waist to the knees, or they are cut away in the style of a 
lengthened Louis XVI. coat, and they are “ buttoned 
down before,” after the manner of our friend old Grimes 
—why should that strange old rhyme come into my 
head just at this moment, I wonder?—or they cross to the 
left side, where they are held with the indispensable fancy 
buttons; but in that case, of course, the basque must be 
inevitably cut away. After all, will people wear the long 
coats, or will they be like the princesse dresses? These 
certainly did come in; they were the feature of every 
dressmaker's new 
models. And yet, in 
looking back over 
the past season, how 
many have I seen? 
It is very much the 
old story of calling 
spirits from the 
vasty deep, who do 
not come when you 
call them. 

For those who 
want novelty, how- 
ever, let me describe 
a few of the latest 
things that have 
been “called.” An 
avumn walking 
gown is of green 
cloth over brown 
velvet. The upper 
part is a tunic, em- 
broidered, like the 
skirt, with motives 
in brown passemen- 
terie. It flares wide- 
ly at the throat to 
show a brown vel- 
vet front without 
apparent opening, slightly bloused, as is the tunic it- 
self, and diminishing towards the waist until both sides 
come together at the belt. Below the waist line both 
tunic and under-skirt begin to flare and widen—over what 
is apparently a brown velvet petticoat—to the width of 
about a quarter of a yard at the bottom of the skirt. The 
tunic comes just to the knees, is slightly pointed in front, 
and both it and the skirt are bordered with the embroid- 
ery in brown, which forms large corners at the angles, 
and extends in a dainty pattern all around both skirts. 
This is really a charming little gown, and I must not for- 
get to mention the sleeves, which are embroidered at the 
top in the shape of a tiny pointed epaulette, on each side 
of which is a slush to let ina plain piece of brown velvet. 


(—-- 








Combinations of colors and contrasts seem to be one note 
in the new fashions. Green and brown, bois (or wood- 
color) and Parma violet, beige and black, and dark blue 
and red are some of the pretty combinations I have noticed. 
The black velvet petticoat we have once more with us, 
worn with long cut-away polonaises of cloth embroidered 
with black. One new model I saw that greatly took my 
fancy had a black velvet under-skirt, vest, and high stand- 
ing velvet collar. The upper part was a tight-fitting coat 
in dois cloth, cut away below the waist, and finished at the 
top with a collar that formed a little undulated pelerine. 
Below the bust the two fronts almost came together, and 
were finished with three large buttons on each side—nat- 
urally this gave the velvet vest the effect of a square dé- 
colleté. Over the velvet skirt was au undulated over-skirt 
of dois cloth, sloping very widely away on each side, and 
lined with blue silk. A cravat of blue silk was worn at 
the throat. I donot know that I have succeeded in making 
the fashioning of these gowns very plain; but polonaises 
and over-skirts were always mysterious enough things, 
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I think, when seen living, as it were, and fancy trying to 
materialize them by mere words! 


Much easier to describe are certain smart demi-saison 
frocks that some of my friends have had made before go- 
ing away on a round of chfiteau visits. After the worst 
heat of the century—it always seems to be the worst of the 
century—the weather is now delicious, with silver lights 
breaking through the second green of the chestnut-trees 
and a freshness over everything, in this lovely little gar- 
den, that reminds 
one of early spring. 
One has that same 
impulse towards get- 
ting new clothes that 
comes with the first 
budding of the 
leaves. One chic lit- 
tle bodice that I saw 
with a black cloth 
tailor gown was par- 
ticularly charmiag. 
The fronts had the 
effect of a surplice, 
but were perfectly 
tight-fitting, crossing 
at the belt, and fast- 
ening with a single 
button. The whole 
of the top of the 
waist was a vest of 
white cloth turned 
away with tiny «m- 
broidered revers, be- 
low which, on each 
side, was a row of 
equally tiny buttons. 
This was attached 
to the cloth, and 
the whole was worn 
over a very slightly 
bloused front of guipure. 





Beginning about two inches 
forward of the under-arm seam on each side was a little 
undulated basque not more than five inches wide, finished 
in front with the tiny buttons that were on the cloth vest. 

Another plain but good-looking tailor gown had a 
skirt overlapping on the left side and buttoned with six 


buttons, like the skirts 1 described in my last letter. The 
coat overlapped on the right side, and was also fastened 
with six buttons. About two inches below the shoulder 
seam it was cut down in a V shape, and the two fronts 
from there went up straight to the flaring collar. Both 
coat and skirt were finished all around with three rows 
of stitching, and the coat had three little pocket-laps. 


Some of the novelties are most unmistakably queer, 
such as a remarkable-looking frilled frock with waist of 
an entirely different color, crossed with velvet in such a 
startling manner that one could only think of zigzag light- 
ning. Yet this was from a good house. The word is that 
lace is to be used extravagantly on winter dresses, and 
sometimes it seems to be put on most inappropriately, 
as, for instance, in a velvet dress with a sort of blouse 
thing with long tails for a top, frilled around with lace in 
such a way that one could only think the poor mannikin 
showing it off had squeezed herself by some mischance 
into the blouse of an ungrown brother. 

But, speaking of velvet dresses, 1 saw one beautiful 
one, a sheath of velvet, vert Balmoral, embroidered with 
Parma violets with velvet centres. The skirt was finished 
with embroidered battlements. the bodice with a fichu 
drapery over a guimpe of the finest guipure on a trans- 
parent of cream satin. The hat to be worn with this was 
of green velvet with Parma violets, and a roll of Parma 
velvet round the crown. 

Of the new evening gowns I shall have something to 
say later. The newest thing that has appeared, I think, 
is incrustations of cloth on mousseline de soie, but on the 
wrong side of the mousseline de soie, so that it shows 
through. If you want a smart dinner gown that will be 
in the very height of style at the present moment, have a 
mousseline de soie skirt over a transparent of changeable 
taffeta, with an incrustation of guipure insertion, and a 
sleeveless guipure Louis XVI. coat, caught together in 
front by velvet knots to match the taffeta, and band of 
the same tied around the arms. 

I have had sketched fpr you this week a little antumn 
gown of red serge braided in black. The corsage is 
smooth-fitting, and runs into a pointed belt of black satin. 
The trimming on the front of the waist is continued down 
the sides of the skirt. The hat is a large tricorne of black 
felt, trimmed with a 
black satin chou and 
with long black plumes. 
A gray feather boa 
makes the transition 
from the red of the gown 
to the black of the hat. 

A second sketch shows 
a charming little Doucct 
gown of changeable ve- 
lours. The corsage has a 
sharply pointed yoke, 
emphasized by narrow 
lines of black velvet, and 
below this yoke is a little 
bolero of guipure, trim- 
med with two rows of 
sable fur. The sleeves 
are of guipure, with vel- 
vet bandsatthetop. The 
trimming on the skirt 
takes the form it fre- 
quently does this year, 
of imitating an over- 
Like the bolero, it is of lace with narrow sable 





skirt. 
bands. A dainty little toque of draped velvet is trimmed 
with one very long and full ostrich plume crossing it. 
The autumn coat shown in the third sketch is in two 
shades of cloth. The front is short, and curves downward 
toward the long back in the cut-away effect so popular 


this season, The sleeve is shirred somewhat on the out- 
side, and has a row of tiny olive-shaped buttons along the 
seam. The scalloped revers are double and of the two 
shades. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
ECCALEOBIONS FOR BABIES. 


| gg ne gh no race or class of persons has ever been 
favored with such incessant criticism as has been 
lavished, since the dawn of this republic, on American 
women. It has attacked them with «qual vehemence 
from diametrically opposite sides. They have been suid 
to be too reticent and too talkative; 100 shabby and too 
dressy; too ignorant and too learned; too tener in 
public affairs and too indifferent to them. German critics 
complain of them as not being domestic enough; while one 
English lady, generalizing for the whole nation from what 
she saw in one small Southern village, declares that they 
waste an enormous umount of time in insisting on per- 
sonally taking care of their own’ babies, instead of em- 
ploying trained servants to do it for them. There is 
something so eurious in this last proposition that it is 
worth a little consideration. Itis, 10 a remarkable extent, 
turning a criticism into a compliment. 

There is somthing very extraordinary in the way in 
which, for many years and in the most cultivated nations, 
women of the higher class have renounced the first priv- 
ilege of women—that, namely, of the personal cares 

rowing out of motherhood, To this day, in France, the 
ady of high position transfers her baby to a foster-mo- 
ther, and occasionally drives out on pleasant days to make 
acalluponit. A hundred years ago it was so unusual for 
an English woman of rank to nurse her own offspring that 
when the Duchess of Devonshire wrote in favor of the 
practice and set the example, the poct Coleridge wrote 
an impassioned ode to her, and said, 


O Indy, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
What tanght you that heroic measure ? 


Yet nowhere is the tie of maternal affection greater in 
maturer years than among French women; and nothing 
has been less approved by English women than the ten- 
dency of communistic schemes to include a sort of annex, 
or joint nursery, in which all babies are to be brought up 
in common on the principle of the celebrated eccaleobion, 
or egg-hatching machine. It is a singular fact that the 
latest development of this should be, to the regret of 
many, among advanced reformers, as when a recent 
American poetess reproaches the women of this country 
for— 

Yet seeking, like brute mothers of the past, 
To give all things to her own child herself. 


The same writer boasts that the Coming Woman's son 
shall praise bis mother— 


Not for assiduous service spent on him, 
But for the wisdom which has eet him forth 
A clear-brained, pure-souled, noble-hvaried man. 


As if the first step in this communicated wisdom were 
not in the lovely example of this “assiduous service ” 
which the mother gives! I take the lines from a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Motherhood,” but it seems to me the last state 
ment of the eccaleobion, or incubator, for babies. 

It is very curious that the English matron and the 
American reformer should thus meet on common ground 
in opposition to what might seem the natural instinct of 
the high-minded woman to give herself the pleasure of 
tending her baby herself. Not so did Lucretia Mott 
teach her brood of children to rise up and call her blessed. 
Not thus did Lucy Stone answer when reproached with 
temporary withdrawal from ber work on the platform—* I 
would not give up the personal care of my babies for all 
the reforms in the neighborhood ”; and well she sustained 
this by returning to the platform, stronger and wiser than 
ever, When maternal duty gave room. Yet women who 
now imitate these high-minded leaders are taunted with 
* slavishness” aud ‘* selfishness.” 


To be a kitchen maid, be called a queen, 
Queen of a cook-stove throne. 


These quotations are from a volume of poems called 
In this our World, by a lady whom I have never seen, 
aud towards whom | have the kindliest feelings, but who 
seems to me to be doing more than a hundred clubs 
of “‘remonstranis” to check the course of development 
for true womanhood. 

The foundation of all human progress must surely 
be that close personal tie between parent and child—I 
will not even limit it to mothers—which belongs equally 
to the most advanced living and the humblest conditions. 
Nothing ever made the human gide of royalty appear 
attractive to me as the description given by a friend of an 
accidental encounter with Queen Victoria years ago in a 
London picture-gallery, when her Majesty, entangled in 
her young offspring, pushed them merrily before her, ex- 
claiming, with a laugh,‘‘ Ob, run along; you children are 
always fa the way!” With her it was a bit of happy en- 
joyment, but there is a class of reformers with whom this 
desire seems serious earnest. Fortunately the great heart 
of womanhood beats the other way. We will not raise the 
question of the cooking-stove; éven that may be a happy 
place to the woman who loves her home; but I speak of 
the nursery alone. I bave few sweeter pictures in my 
memory than that of one fair-haired young mother re 
ing me silently, with shaded lamp, from room to room, to 
see her four sturdy boys stretched in the deeper'silence of 
sleep; or of a learned young professor and his gifted wife 
calling me into the bath-room in the morning to see 
baby splashing triumphantly in his tub, nuked and 
beautiful as a cupid, and holding aloft an immense 
sponge in one hand and a newly plucked rose in the 
other, Even as I write 1 hear the merry shouts of 
twin boys, adopted by otherwise childless parents, and 
making the joy and pride of their household. Care? 
Of course all these children bring care, but what other 
pleasure is worth that care? Only yesterday a swect 
young mother, bringing down her baby to be inspected, 
said to me,‘‘ When I think what my unmarried sister has 
within her reach, or how Miss —— can go round the 
world as she will [both these being artists, who have had 

ictures on the walls of the Paris poy feel my life to 

a confined one; but when I look at baby, I rejoice in 
my lot.” And in one of the most charming poems of 
Helen Jackson (‘‘ H. H.”) she describes herself ab just set- 
ting off for Europe, and as receiving only pity from ber 
married sister,who s the four quarters of the globe 
in the faces of her | cm children. 

Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiaeinson. 








PARIS 


}* )M present indications, there is every likelihood that 
reception gowns for the winter will be extremely 
elaborate in construction. The richest materials will be 
used, and there is positively no limit to the trimmings that 
will be employed, In spite of the rich trimmings, the 
gowns will not have a tawdry look, nor will they be too 
glaring in color, but they will require to be carefull 
made, and the colors used must be chosen with care. 
particularly smart gown for reception wear, shown on the 
front page, is made of a deep sailor-blue satin, trimmed 
with a rich embroidery of velvet and silk in other shades 
of blue. The gown is cut with a skirt that is slashed at 
the seams to show an under-skirt, the ground-work of which 
is white, with large flowers of black guipure lace ap- 
pliquéd on the satin. On the body of the skirt is the 
trimming of velvet and silk embroidery, and this goes en- 
tirely around it. Where it is interrupted by the slashing 
to show the white satin under-skirt, the pattern is not 
broken off too suddenly, but is arranged so that it begins 
again on the next breadth. At the back the skirt hangs 
in pleats, and it is quite long (see back view on page 854.) 


WHITE LACE OVER PAINTED GRAY 


The waist is quite novel in shape, cut with basque pieces 
at the side, but the back forming a princesse. The basque 
pieces are entirely covered with embroidery. The front 
is short, tight-fitting, and fastened at the left side with 
large rhinestone buttons. There is a round yoke of white 
tulle, with a collar that is of silk in the back and of tulle 
in the front, and has at either side of the throat large 
rhinestone buttons, and a smart little cravat of guipure 
lace. Around the yoke are revers of white satin, covered 
with écru guipure lace, and edged with a straight band of 
sable fur. The sleeves are small, but with a little puff at 
the top. They are cut very long down over the hand, and 
around the top is a band of lace fastened with a rhinestone 
button. This gown is worn with a hat of dark blue vel- 
vet, trimmed with dark blue feathers and one white tip 
and long black aigrettes. 


Evening gowns this season are absolutely different from 
last. To begin with, the ball gowns are made with little 
or no sleeves, and are cut very much off the shoulders. 
There is no law as to what material shall be used, neither 
is there any limit to the expense that can be incurred. 
The handsomest of laces, the richest of embroideries, are 
not considered any too good. Young girls will wear 
gauzes and transparent materials, while married women 
can have silk, satin, velvet, or embroidered tulle if they 
wish. They can also combine several materials in one 
gown, and sometimes two old gowns will make one new 
one. Very few of the evening waists—that is, of those ex- 
hibited now—are trimmed with berthas or fichus, and the 
plan seems to be for as little trimming as possible around 
the shoulders; indeed, some of the newest fall gowns are al- 
most too extreme to be considered in good taste. A certain 
eccentricity is observable in the trimming, but there are 
also some exceedingly plain gowns turned out. All the 
waists fit much tighter than they did, and the exaggerated 
bias side-forms are used again. The waists themselves 
are sometimes softened by having folds of material draped 
across them, but all the time the outlines of the figure are 
much more closely followed than in last year’s gowns. 
The waists are almost without exception pointed, or if 
they are round, are cut so that the belt goes into a point 
in front even when it is round atthe back. This is follow- 
ing out the new styles in corsets; or rather the new styles 





MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 


in corsets are adapted for this sort of waist. 
Very few sashes are seen on the newest gowns 
—that is, on the ball gowns; those for din- 
ner wear are not made the same way. All 
skirts are very long, and touch the ground at 
the sides and in Tront. The fulness is all 
thrown to the back, and the skirts fit as close 
over the hips as possible, while there is still 
a flare around the foot. 

As yet there are no high-necked dinner 
gowns shown, as there were last year at this 
time, and it is evident that a low-cut gown 
is considered the proper thing for evening 
wear. Most of the dinner gowns, however, 
have sleeves, either tight-fitting to the elbow 
or made in a little puff, and then worn witha 
long tight-fitting under-sleeve of lace, finished 
at the wrist with ruffles of lace. It may be 
said that the dinner gowns this year are 
prettier, more effective, and smarter than 
they have been for many years. 


A most attractive gown is of a 
| med shade of gray mousseline 
e soie made up over gray taf- 
feta, and the mousseline de soie 
is painted in different shades 
of purple flowers. The upper 
rt is veiled with lace, which 
n front only extends half-way 
to the knee, but from the front 
graduates downward to the end 
of the train at the back. Below 
is the mousseline de soie form- 
ing a deep flounce, which is 
trimmed with mousseline ruch- 
ing put on to form a plaid. 
The body of the waist is of the 
lace, and is draped in soft folds, 
but the outline of the waist is 
very closely adhered to. It is 
cut out square around the 
shoulders, and trimmed with 
narrow ruffles of gray mousse- 
line desoie. Over the shoulders 
there are so many of these ruf- 
fles that they form a sort of 
epaulette, and there are long 
under - sleeves of white lace. 
The effect is very singular, of 
the fine white lace texture over 
the painted mousseline, and un- 
derneath all the pale gray taf- 
feta, but the coloring fs ainty 
in the extreme, and the gown is 
very effective. 


The gowns of crépe de Chine 
are not, as a rule, cut low, but the material 
is such an excellent one for the present 
style that it is being used more and more 
for day as well as for evening costumes. It 
is to be had in every light shade of color, 
and looks particularly well when combined 
with lace. A smart gown, made of a pale 
pink crépe de Chine, is trimmed with rows of 



















PALE GREEN CREPE DE CHINE WITH WHITE LACE AND BLACK VELVET. 


DESIGNS FOR RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 





PINK CREPE DE CHINE WITH LACE FLOUNCE AND TULLE RUCHES. 


mauve tulle ruching. The skirt is made to fasten at the left 
side, and trimmed round the foot with a very deep flounce 
of white lace. Down the side of the skirt where it is fast- 
ened, and then going entirely around it, isa band of white 
satin, narrow at the waist, but growing gradually wider, 
and on this satin are ruchings of tulle. The waist is 
fastened also at the left side, and the trimming is ar- 
ranged to look as though the gown were all in one piece, 
for there is a band of white satin, trimmed with the mauve 
ruching, that starts at the belt, goes across the bust, and 
then around the shoulders. The effect of the waist at the 
neck is that of a square cut, and over the shoulders are 
straps of black velvet ribbon, tied in a stiff bow on the 
shoulders. The sleeves are close-fitting elbow sleeves, 
finished with a band of black velvet and a deep white lace 
ruffle. The belt also is of black velvet. The neck of 
this gown is cut so low that it looks much prettier worn 
with a white lace tucker. These lace tuckers are to be 
very much used this winter, as almost all the evening 
gowns are cut exaggeratedly low. A lining of pale rose 
pink silk adds greatly to the beauty of this gown, and 
give just a faint tinge of color below the lace flounce. 
t is a most carefully fitted lining, separate from the skirt, 
and trimmed with a deep Spanish flounce. It is impos- 
sible to make such thin material as crépe de Chine and lace 
effective in skirts when the lining is not of silk, and all 
good dressmakers now require at least three fittings for 
the skirt alone; for, while the styles are apparently sim- 
ple, the close fitting over the hips demands attention, or 
the gown will hang badly. 


Another style of crépe de Chine dinner gown has al- 
ready won approval. It is very graceful in design, and 
has somewhat the effect of a princesse. 
It is cut long, with a decided train, and 
is wide around the foot. The trimming 
on the skirt consists of flounces of lace 
put on so that they form a high point at 
the left side; just below each point, for 
there are two of these flounces, are ro- 
settes of black velvet ribbon. The body 
of the waist is tight-fitting, and made 
of white lace, but over the lace is draped 
the crépe de Chine in a very singular 
fashion—in three points, starting from 
the middle of the back,and then brought 
around in front, across the bust, where 
it finishes in three ends, caught with 
three black velvet rosettes. The sleeves 
are small puffs, with a tight-fitting lace 
elbow sleeve, fastened with four rhine- 
stone buckles, and, just below the puff,, 
a velvet rosette. This waist is not an 
~~ one to undertake, but has a great 
deal of style to it, and on a tall, slender 
figure looks very well. 

In this particular gown the colors are 
very effective—a pale green trimmed 
with white lace and the black velvet. 
But this same design carried out in yel- 
low and white, with rosettes of mauve 
velvet, looks even daintier. It will be 
noticed that the lowest of the folds that 
are draped around the waist is so ar- 
ranged as to make the waist-line long. 








PARIS MODELS FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER COSTUMES. 


HE French gowns for street wear this autumn and 
T winter are much more elaborate than have been in 
fashion for some time. The lines are rather severe, but 
the cut of the gown is such as to make it absolutely dif- 
ferent from the coat and skirt effect that has been worn so 
long. All the costumes are long, and the skirts touch the 

und not only at the back, but in front and at the sides, 

t cannot be denied they are graceful, but they are so un- 
suited to street wear that it is doubtful if the fashion will 
be a permanent one. 

An odd effect on some of the new cloth gowns is the 
trimming with bands of a different colored cloth. When 
the combination is a good one it is very effective, but it is 
necessary to exercise care in choosing the colors which 
shall be put together, and the bands of cloth used for 
the trimming must not be wide, and must be stitched 
down on either side so as to lie absolutely flat. A very 
odd gown made of aclear green cloth is treated in this way, 
and trimmed with bias bands of mauve cloth. The skirt 
is unusually long even for these days of long street gowns. 
It is opened in the front part way, and shows an under- 
petticoat of mauve cloth laid in flat tucks. The band of 
mauve cloth that trims the skirt goes down on either 
side, and then around the entire back. The waist is made 
with a very long basque that gives the effect of a tunic 
or double skirt, for the basque part is so-long that it 
reaches half-way down the skirt. It is trimmed with the 
bands of cloth, and is open in front, so that it is practically 





COSTUME WITH LONG CUT-AWAY COAT. 


a double skirt. The upper part is very graceful, rather 
loose in front, and fastening over at the left side, showing 
one wide odd-shaped rever trimmed with a band of the 
mauve cloth. At the throat there is a vest of the tucked 
cloth to match the petticoat. The sleeves are small, but 
exaggeratedly long. The belt is of black satin. This 
gown looks well made up in cloth or in the double-faced 
cashmere. With it is worn a hat of felt, rather severe in 
style, and trimmed at either side with bows of ribbon and 
buckles of rhinestones, It is a very smart design, and not 
difficult to copy. 


With the exception of the severe tailor-made gown, the 
costumes that have a skirt and coat are made up in a va- 
riety of different fashions, some having long jackets, others 
short ones. Even the old blazer ‘style has been revived, 
although it is no longer considered smart, for all the 
gowns must needs be modelled after a design which will 
give as slender a look to the figure as is possible. The 
general plan of the skirt is much the same, and while there 
is evidently an attempt to bring back the over-skirt, it is 
as yet only an attempt; the trimming outlines it, and that 
is all. Any number of materials are used; indeed, there 
seems no fixed law as to what shall be the style. But of 
course the softer and more pliable fabrics are best for the 
long graceful lines. There is also no rule as to colors to 

used, and there are a great many shades of each and 
every color. All the different shades of gray are fashiona- 
ble, and if an unbecoming one is chosen, it is always mod- 
ified by the trimmings. Some of the cloth gowns are 
braided, others are plain. Sometimes the embroidery is 
done on the cloth; again it is done on pieces of velvet, and 
then the velvet is sewed on to the cloth. 

A gown that is considered exceedingly smart is made 





GREEN CLOTH WITH CONTRASTING BANDS IN 


with a half-long skirt, in shape both gored 
and circular; it is trimmed with a band of 
embroidery put on almost in a V-shape in 
front, then graduated down towards the 
bottom of the skirt, and going round it en- 
tirely at the back. The coat is in the shape 
of a man’s cut-away, except that it is dou- 
ble- breasted. The tails of the coat are 


GOWN TRIMMED IN POLONAISE EFFECT. 


very long, exaggeratedly so, and a band of the trimming 
to match the skirt — down the front and around the 
tails of the coat. The sleeves are smail, but have caps 
over the tops, with a band of embroidery on the caps, 

a deep cuff of the same embroidery. The collar is 
really the prettiest part of the gown, cut with two points 
in front and extending out over the a of the sleeves, 
high in the neck, close-fitting, but turned over and faced 
with white. The entire collar is covered with embroidery, 
and is fastened with an elaborate buckle. To wear with 
this gown is a most graceful hat in the shepherdess shape, 
made of felt, the brim faced with velvet, and the hat it- 
self trimmed with two long ostrich plumes, a rosette of 
velvet, and a buckle of rhinestones, 


A very smart gown of blue cloth is made tight-fitting 
over the hips, with a considerable fulness in the train. It 
is trimmed with bands of black velvet put on in the apron 
effect—long in front and short in back, and at equal dis- 
tances apart. Going across these velvet bands, down the 
front, and then around the entire skirt, are two bands of 
embroidery, of white on blue, these long lines acting, as it 
were, in sharp contrast to the others of velvet, which have 
the tendency to cut the figure. The waist is tight-fitting, 
made in a short jacket, with a full front of orange velvet 
plissé. The straps of the velvet go around the waist in lines 
to match those on the skirt, while the bands of embroid- 
ery are put on to accentuate the bolero jacket. The 
sleeves are small, tight-fitting, absolutely plain. They 
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BLUE CLOTH WITH BLACK VELVET BANDS. 


are finished in a point at the wrist, and are so long that 
they almost entirely cover the hand. The belt and collar 
are of black velvet. 

To wear with this gown is a hat of black felt, caught up 
in front with a bow of black velvet; from either side of 
the bow start two long ostrich feathers. 


A gown that would be trying for a short woman to 
wear, but is very becoming to a tall one, is made of gray 
cloth of a shade between the stone and the pearl gray. 
Like the blue gown, it is made with a train, although in- 
tended for a street gown. It is trimmed around the 
foot with three rows of black velvet ribbon. The upper 
part of the gown has quite the effect of an old-fashioned 
polonaise, although the skirt and waist are in two separate 
pieces. This effect is given by the trimming, which con- 
sists of a ruffle of the material, edged with a band of 
black velvet, and headed with a band of black velvet also. 
The ruffle goes down the front of the skirt, around at the 
side, and then up in the back. The waist is of the round 
shape, tight-fitting, and gives the effect of a yoke, trimmed 
with two bands of black velvet put on in V shape. 
Around the yoke is a ruffle edged with the black velvet. 
The waist is fastened over at the left side, and where the 
ruffle ends at the waist is a rosette of velvet, from which 
starts the velvet belt that goes around the waist twice and 
fastens with another velvet rosette. The sleeves are small, 
and are trimmed at the wrist with two V-shaped lines of 
black velvet. The collar is of black velvet with a high 
piece at the back. Worn with this gown is a hat in 
sailor shape, with double rosettes in front of black velvet 
and two long black ostrich tips. The same gown can be 
carried out in different colorings. It is very effective in 
some of the novelty goods, as well as in the plain colors, 








AvuTHOR OF ‘‘A HAZARD OF 


XXVIII 
H y® WELWRIGHT got his patient a lodging on the 
Grand Canal in Venice, and decided to stay long 
enough to note the first effect of the air and the baths, 
and to look up a doctor to leave her with. 

This took something more than a week, which could 
not all be spent in Mrs. Lander’s company, much as she 
wished it. There were hours which he gave to going 
about in a gondola with Clementina, whom he forbade to 
be always at the invalid’s side. He tried to reassure her 
us to Mrs. Lander’s health, when be found her rather 
mute aud absent, while they drifted in the silvery sun 
of the late April weather, just beginning to be warm, but 
not warm enough yet for the tent of the open gondola. 
He asked ber about Mrs. Lander’s family, and Clementina 
could only tell him that she bad always said she had 
none, She told him the story of her own relation to her, 
and he said, ‘** Yes, 1 heard something of that from Miss 
Milray.” After a moment of silence, during which he 
looked curiously into the girl's eyes, ‘** Do you think you 
can bear a little more care, Miss Claxon?” 

**T think I can,” said Clementina, not very courageous- 
ly, but patiently 

It's only this, and 1 wouldn't tell you if I hadn't 
thought you equal to it: Mrs. Lander’s case puzzles me. 
But I shall leave Dr. Tradonico watching it, and if it 
takes the turn that there’s a chance it may take, he will 
tell you, and you'd better find out about her friends, and 

let them know. That's all.” 

‘* Yes,” said Clementina, as if it were not quite enough. 
Perhaps she did not fully realize all that the doctor had 
intended; life alone is credible to the young; life and the 
expectation of it. 

The night before he was to return to Florence there 
was a full moon; and when he had got Mrs. Lander to 
si¢ep he asked Clementina if she would not go out on the 
lagoon with him. He assigned no peculiar virtue to the 
moonlight, and he had no new charge to give her concern- 
ing his patient when they were embarked. He seemed 
to wish her to talk about herself, and when she strayed 
from the topic, he prompted her return. Then he wished 
to know how she liked Florence, as compared with 
Venice, and all the other cities she had seen, and when 
she said she had not seen any but Boston and New York, 
and London for one night, he wished to know whether 
she liked Florence as well. She said she liked it best of 
all, and he told her he was very glad, for he liked it him- 
self better than any place he bad ever seen. He spoke of 
his family in America, which was formed of grown-up 
brothers and sisters, so that he had none of the closest 
and tenderest ties obliging him to return; there was no 
reason why he should not spend all his days in Florence, 
except for some brief visits home. It would be another 
thing with such a place as Venice; he could never have 
the same settled feeling there; it was beautiful, but it 
was unreal; it would be like spending one’s life at the 
opera, Did not she think so? 

She thought so, oh, yes; she never could have the 
home-feeling at Venice that she bad at Florence. 

Exactly; that's what I meant—a home-feeling ; I'm 
glad you had it.” He let the gondola dip and slide for- 
ward almost a minute before he added, with an effect of 
pulling a voice up out of his throat somewhere, ‘‘ How 
wonld you like to live there—with me—as my wife?” 

‘Why, what do you mean, Dr. Welwright ?” asked 
Clementina, with a vague laugh 

Dr. Welwright laughed too; but not vaguely; there was 
a mounting cheerfulness in his laugh. ‘‘ What I say; 
I hope it‘isn’t very surprising.” 

wy Ro ; but I neva thought of such a thing.” 

‘Perhaps you will think of it now.” 

‘* But you a’ not in ea’nest!” 

“I'm thoroughly in earnest,” said the doctor, and he 
seemed very much amused at her incredulity. 

“Then I'm sorry,” she answered. ‘‘I couldn't.” 

‘* No?” he said, still with amusement, or with a courage 
that took that form. ‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because I—am not free.” 

For an interval they were so silent that they could hear 
each other breathe. Then, after he had quietly bidden 
the gondolier go back to their hotel, he asked, “If you 
had been free you might have answered me differently?” 

“I don’t know,” said Clementina, candidly. ‘‘I neva 
thought of it.” 

‘It isn't because you disliked me?” 

“Oh, no!” 

* Then I must get what comfort I can out of that. I 
hope, with all my heart, that you may be happy.” 

“Why, Dr. Welwright!” said Clementina. “ Don’t you 
suppose that I should be glad to do it, if I could?’ Any 
one would!” 

‘* It doesn't seem very probable, just now,” he answered, 
humbly. “ But I'll believe it if you say so.” 

"4 do say so, and I always shall.” 

* Thank you,” 

Dr. Welwright professed himself ready for his depart- 
wre at breakfast next morning, and he must have made 
his preparations very late or very early. He was explicit 
in his charges to Clementina concerning Mrs. Lander, and 
at the end of them he said: ‘‘ She will not know when 
she is asking too much of you, but you will, and you must 
net upon your knowledge. And remember, if you are in 
need of help; of any kind, you're to let me kuow. Will 
your” 
~ ** Yes, I will, Dr. Welwright.” 

‘* People will be going away soon, and I shall not be so 
busy can come back if Dr. Tradonico thinks it neces- 
sary 

He left Mrs. Lander full of resolutions to look after her 
own welfare in every way, and she went out in her gon- 
dola the same morning. She was not only to take the air 
as much as possible, but she was to amuse herself, and she 
decided that she would have her second breakfast at the 
Caffé Florian. Venice was beginning to fill up with ar- 
rivals from the south, and it need not have been so sur- 
prising to find Mr. Hinkle there over a cup of coffee. He 
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said he had just that moment been thinking of her, and 
meaning to iook her up at the hotel. He said that he 
had stopped at Venice because it was such a splendid 
place to introduce his gleaner; be invited Mrs. Lander to 
become a partner in the enterprise; be promised her a 
return of fifty per cent. on any investment she chose to 
make. If he could once introduce his gleaner in Venice, 
he said he should be a made man, He asked Mrs. Lander, 
with real feeling, how she was ; as for Miss Clementina, 
he need not ask, 

* Oh, indeed, the docta thinks she wants a little look- 
in’ after, too,” said Mrs. Lander. 

** Well, about as much as you do, Mrs. Lander,” Hinkle 
allowed, tolerantly. ‘‘I don’t knew how it affects you, 
ma’am, such a meeting of friends in these strange waters, 
but it’s building me right up. It’s made another man of 
me, already, oan I've got the other man's appetite too. 
Mind my letting him have bis breakfast here with me at 
your table?” He bade the waiter just fetch his plate. He 
attached himself to them; he spent the day with them. 
Mrs. Lander asked him to dinner at her lodgings, and left 
him to Clementina over the coffee. 

** She’s looking fine, doesn’t the doctor think? This air 
will do everything for her.” 

“Oh, yes; she’s a greut deal betta than she was befo’e 
we came.” 

“That's right. Well, now, you’ve got me here, you 
must let me make myself useful any way I can. I've got 
a spare month, that I can put in here in Venice, just as 
well as not; I sha’n't want to push north till the frost’s 
out of the ground. They wouldn't have a chance to try 
my gleaner, on the other side of the Alps, much before 
September, anyway. Now, in Ohio, the part I come from, 
we cut our wheat in June. When is your wheat harvest 
at Middlemount?” 

Clementina laughed. 
I guess it’s all grass.” 

“I wish you could see our country out there, once.” 

** Is it nice?” 

“Nice? We're right in the centre of the State, measur- 
ing from north to south, on the old National Road.” Clem- 
entina had never heard of this road, but she did not say 
so. ** About five miles back from the Ohio River, where 
the coal comes up out of the ground, because there's so 
much of it there’s no room for ft below. Our farm's in a 
valley, along a creek bottom, what you Yankees call an 
intervale; we've got three hundred acres. My grand- 
father took up the land, and then he went back to Penn- 
sylvania to get the girl he'd left there—we were Peunsyl- 
vania Dutch; that’s where I got my romantic name. They 
drove all the way out to Ohio again in his buggy, and 
when he came in sight of our valley with his bride, he 
stood up in his buggy and pointed with his whip. ‘There! 
As far as the sky is blue, it’s all ours /’” 

Clementina owned the charm of his story, as he seemed 
to expect, but when he suid, *‘ Yes, 1 want you to see 
that country, some day,” she answered cautiously: 

“It must be lovely. But I don’t expect to go West, 
eva.” 

**T like your Eastern way of saying everr,” said Hinkle, 
and he said it in his Western way. ‘I like New England 
folks.” 

Clementina smiled discreetly. 
like everybody else, I presume.” 

“Ah, that’s a regular Yankee word—presume,” said 
Hinkle. ‘‘Our teacher, my first one, always said pre- 
sume. She was from your State, too.” 


“I don’t believe we’ve got any. 


“They have their faults 


XXIX. 


In the time of provisional quiet that followed for Clem- 
entina, she was held from the remorses and misgivings 
that had troubled her before Hinkle came. She still 
thought that she had let Dr. Welwright go away believing 
that she had not cared enough for the offer which had 
surprised her so much, and she blamed herself for not 
telling him how doubly bound she was to Gregory; 
though when she tried to put her sense of this in words to 
herself she could not make out that she was any more 
bound to him than she had been before they met in Flor- 
ence, unless she wished to be so. Yet somehow, in this 
time of respite, neither the regret for Dr. Welwright nor 
the question of Gregory persisted very strongly, aud there 
were whole days when she realized before she slept that 
she had not thought of either. 

She was in full favor again with Mrs. Lander, whom 
there was no one to embitter in her jealous affection. 
Hinkle formed their whole social world, and Mrs. Lander 
made the most of him. She was always having him to 
the dinners which her landlord served her from a restan- 
rant in her apartment, and taking him out with Clemen- 
tina in ber gondola. He came into a kind of authority 
with them both which was as involuntary with him as 
with them, and was like an effect of his constant wish to 
be doing something for them. 

One morning, when they were all going out in Mrs. 
Lander’s gondola, she sent Clementina back three times 
to their rooms for outer garments of differing density. 
When she brought the last, Mrs. Lander frowned. 

“This won't do. I've got to have something else— 
something lighter and warma.” 

* TL can’t go back any moa, Mrs. Landa,” cried the girl, 
from the exasperation of her own nerves. 

“Then I will go back myself,” said Mrs. Lander, with 
dignity, ‘ and we sha’n’t need the gonddéler any more this 
a she added, ‘‘ unless you and Mr. Hinkle wants 
to ride.” 

She got ponderously out of the boat with the help of 
the gondolier’s elbow, and marched into the house again, 
while Clementina followed her. She did not offer to help 
her up the stairs; Hinkle had to do it, and he met the girl 
slowly coming up as he returned from delivering Mrs. 
Lander to Maddalena. 

** She's all right now,” he ventured to say, tentatively. 

**Is she ?” Clementina coldly answered. 

In spite of her repellent air, he persisted, ‘‘ She's a pretty 
sick woman, isn’t she?” 

** The docta doesn’t say.” 


‘Well, I think it would be safe to act on that supposi- 
tion. Miss Clementina—l think she wants to see you.” 

“Tm going to her directly.” 

Hinkle paused, rather daunted. 
for the doctor.” 

** She’s always wanting the docta.” 
her eyes and looked very coldly at him. 

**If I were you I'd go up right away,” he said, boldly. 

She felt that she ought to resent his interferetice, but 
the mild entreaty of his pale blue eyes, or the elder- 
brotherly injunction of his smile, forbade her. *‘ Did she 
ask for me ?” 
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“T'll go to her,” she said, and she kept herself from 
smiling at the long sigh of relief he gave as she passed 
him ou the stairs. 

Mrs. Lander began as soon as she entered her room: 
** Well, 1 was just wonderin’ if you was goin’ to leave me 
here all day alone, while you staid down the’e, carryin’ on 
with that simpleton. I don’t know what's got into the 
men,” 

‘Mr. Hinkle has gone for the docta,” said Clementina, 
trying to get into her voice the kindness she was trying to 
feel. 

“Well, if I have one of my attacks now, you'll have 
yourself to thank for it.” 

By the time Dr. Tradonico appeared Mrs. Lander was 
so much better that in her revulsion of feeling she was all 
day rather tryingly affectionate in ber indirect appeals for 
Clementina’s sympathy. 

“I don’t want you should mind what I say, when I 
a’n't feelin’ just right,” she began that evening, after she 
had gone to bed, and Clementina sat looking out of the 
open window, on the moonlit lagoon. 

** Oh, no,” the girl answered wearily. 

Mrs. Lander humbled herself farther. ‘‘ I'm real sorry 
I plagued you so, to-day, and I know Mr. Hinkle thought 
I was dreadful, but I couldn't help it. I should like to 
talk with you, Clementina, about something that’s worry- 
in’ me, if you a’n’t busy.” 

‘I'm not busy, now, Mrs. Landa,” said Clementina, a 
little coldly, and relaxing the clasp of her hands; to knit 
her fingers together had been her sole business, and she 
put even this away. 

She did not come wearer the bed, and Mrs. Lander was 
obliged to speak without the advautage of noting the 
effect of her words upon her in her face. “It’s like this: 
What am I agoin’ to do for them relations of Mr. Landa’s 
out in Michigan?” 

“I don’t know. What relations?” 

“1 told you about ’em; the only ones he’s got ; his half- 
sista’s children. He neva saw ‘em, and he neva wanted 
to ; but they're his kiv, and it was Ais money. It don't 
seem right to pass’em ova. Do you thivk it would your- 
self, Clementina?” 

“ Why, of cou’se not, Mrs. Lander. 
right at all.” 

Mrs. Lander looked relieved, and she said, as if a little 
surprised, ‘I’m glad you feel that way; I shonld feel 
just so, myself. I mean to do by you just what I always 
said I should. I sha’n’t forget you, but whe’e the’e’s so 
much I got to thinkin’ the’e’d ought to some of it go to 
his folks, whetha he ca’ed for’em or not. It’s worried me 
some, and I guess if anything it’s that that’s made me 
wo’se lately.” 

“Why, Mrs. Landa,” said the girl, “‘why don’t you 
give it all to them?” 

“You don’t know what you a’ talkin’ about,” said Mrs. 
Lander, severcly. “I guess if I give ‘em five thousand 
or so amongst ‘em, it’s full moa than they eva thought of 
havin’, and it’s moa than they got any right to. Well, 
that’s all right, then; and we don’t need to talk about it 
any moa. Yes,” she resumed, after a moment, ‘that’s 
what I shall do. I ha’n’t eva felt just satisfied with that 
last will 1 got made, and I guess I shall tear it up, and get 
the fust American lawycr that comes along to muke me a 
new one. The prop’ty’s all goin’ to you, but I guess I 
shall leave five thousand apiece to the two families out 
the’e. You won’t miss it, any, and I presume it’s what 
Mr. Landa would. expect I should do; though why he 
didn’t do it himself, I can’t undastand, unless it was to 
show his confidence in me.” 

She began to ask Clementina how she felt about staying 
in Venice all summer; she said she had got so much better 
there already that she believed she should be well by fall 
if she staid on. She was certain that it would put her 
all back if she were to travel now; and in Europe, where 
it was so hard to know how to get to places, she did not 
see how they could pick out any that would suit them 
as well as Venice did. 

Clementina agreed to it all, more or less absent-minded- 
ly, as she sat looking into the moonlight, and the day that 
had begun so stormily ended in kindness between them. 

The next morning Mrs. Lander did not wish to go out, 
and she sent Clementina and Hinkle together, as a proof 
that they were all on good terms again. She did not 
spare the girl this explanation in his presence, and when 
they were in the gondola he felt that he had to say, ‘‘I 
was afraid you might think I was rather meddlesome 
yesterday,” 

* Oh, no,” she answered. ‘‘I was glad you did.” 

“Yes,” he returned, ‘I thought you would be—after- 
wards.” He looked at her wistfully with his slanted eyes 
and his odd twisted smile, and they both gave way in the 
same conscious laugh. ‘‘ What I like,” he explained fur- 
ther, ‘‘is to be understood when I have said something 
that doesn’t mean avything, don’t you? You know any- 
body can understand you if you really mean something; 
but most of the time you don’t, and that’s when a friend 
> useful. I wish you'd call on me if you're ever in that 
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“Oh, I will, Mr. Hinkle,” Clementina promised gayly. 

“Thank you,” he said, and her gayety seemed to turn 
him graver. ‘‘ Miss Clementina, might I go a little fur- 
ther in this direction, without danger?” 

a What direction?” she added, with a flush of sudden 
alarm. 


** She wants me to go 


Clementina lifted 


It wouldn't be 
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‘**Mrs. Lander.” 

* Why, suttainly!” she answered, in quick relief. 

“I wish you'd let me do some of the worrying about 
her for you, while I'm here. You know I haven't got 
anything else to do!” 

“Why, I don’t believe I worry much. I'm afraid I 
fo’get about her when I'm not with her. That's the wo'st 
of it.” 

** No, no,” he evtreated, ‘‘ that’s the best of it. But I 
want to do the worrying for you even when you're with 
her. Will you let me?” 

** Why, if you want to so very much.” 

‘Then that’s settled,” he said, as if dismissing the 
subject. 

But she recurred to it with a lingering compunction. 
“IT presume that I don’t remember how sick she is be- 
cause I’ve neva been sick at all, myself.” 

** Well,” he returned, ‘‘ you needn't be sorry for that 
altogether. There are worse things than being well, 
though sick people don’t always think so. I’ve wasted a 
good deal of time the other way, though I’ve reformed, 
now.” 

(TO BR CONTINUED.) 











LANS for the coming annual meeting of the New 

York State Federation of Women's Clubs, which will 
begin November 1 in this city, are rapidly crystallizing. 
Mrs. Helmuth, the president, returned this week from ber 
summer trip to Europe. The various beads of committees 
report progress in all preparatory work, and the sessions 
of the fourth convention of federated club women of the 
Empire State is likely to be a notable one, and the execu- 
tive board has already made its request that delegates 
willing to take part in the discussions and who are able to 
remain during the four days of the convention will be se- 
lected by the various clubs. The programme, as already 
stated in this department, is to be largely carried out by 
the actual delegates in discussion. A list of the subjects to 
be discussed, with the sub-topics outlined in many cases, 
was sent out early last spring to the various clubs, with 
the request that a degree of preparation be made to repre- 
sent the club on the floor in these matters. 

The departments include those of Education, Literature, 
Philanthropy, Shakespeare Clubs, Civics and Village Im- 
provements, Music, Art, Practical Art, Household Econom- 
ics, the Drama, Women in Law, History, Travellers, Polit- 
ical Study, Parliamentary and Alumne clubs being sepa- 
rately represented. One of the most important discussions 
will be that upon ‘ Benefits of Federation ”—chairman, 
Mrs. Cora W. Trow. Some of the sub-topics under this 
head are: ‘Do you consider it an advantage to belong to 
the New York State Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
Why?” ‘ Does your Experience lead You to Approve of 
Federation in General?” ‘‘ Can you mention any way in 
which Federation has helped the Women of the State?” 
All chairmen of these discussions have been selected with 
a view to their particular fitness for the place, as Mrs. 
Noah Chapman, of the Woman’s Club, Brooklyn, for the 
Political Study Clubs; Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier, for Alumnz 
Associations; Mrs. M. E. Trautman, for Civics and Village 
Improvements; Mrs. Theodore Sutro, for Music; Mrs. 
Amelia K. Wing, of Brooklyn, for Education; Mrs. Charles 
M. Dow, of Jamestown, for Art, and others equally com- 
petent for the position assumed. 

While rather in the nature of an experiment to elimi- 
nate almost entirely any cut and dried programme, throw- 
ing the federation meeting into the hands of the federation 
members, the attempt has been so positively indicated by 
expressions from club women all over the State that it can 
hardly fail to be successful. The details of the hospitality 
to be offered to the delegates by the clubs of Greater New 
York is not yet announced, but it may be whispered that 
there is nothing meagre in the plans proposed for the en- 
tertuinment of the convention. 


ONE CLUB'S WAR RELIEF EFFORT. 


Tue call, late in August, for still more nurses at Mon- 
tauk pressed into service many in active professional 
work elsewhere. One of these women, who felt that the 
military call was at the moment more urgent than even 
the serious demand of her regular duty, was Miss Annie 
3. Duncan. Miss Duncan is the secretary of the Em- 
ployees’ Relief Association of Wanamaker’s, and is a 
trained nurse, a graduate of high standing from the New 
York Hospital. Her work in the association consists en- 
tirely in visiting the sick and needy members as the occa- 
sion arises; and when the call came, eager as she felt to 
respond to it, it almost seemed that her duty did not lie 
in that direction. When, however, the matter was brought 
before the executive of the association, it was promptly 
decided that Miss Duncan should be its contribution to 
the war relief work, and at brief notice she hurried to 
Montauk. 

Besides being the secretary and visitant of the associa- 
tion, Miss Duncan is a prominent member of the woman's 
club of the establishment—the Looking Forward Club— 
and that organization co-operated at once with enthusiasm 
in her work at Montauk. The club had been eager to 
contribute its share toward caring for the sick soldiers, 
and before Miss Dunean started a meeting was called 
at which it was voted to re-enforce her efforts in the most 
substantial way. Asum of money was appropriated, and 
more pledged, to be used when needed. 

Miss Duncan has just returned from her stay in the 
hospital at Montauk, and is full of her interesting expe- 
riences, ‘‘It was, of course, very different,” she says, 
“from that in my usual routine of work. When I first 
went down I was put on a critical case in one of the 
wards. A pitifully sick soldier, whose sufferings 1 could 
only partially alleviate, and which were ended in a few 
days, was my first charge. After his death, 1 was trans- 
ferred to the department which provided for the care of 
the nurses. This in the great stress of nursing the sol- 
diers had been necessarily handicapped, and to my lot fell 
the pleasant task of assisting in bettering the service. 
‘There was plenty of supplies in the way of food and com- 
forts for the nurses, but it had not been possible to put 
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them in systematic relation to those for whom they were 
intended. A detail of soldiers who were able to do some 
light work was supplied, and we went to work carrying 
out plans already made for their comfort,but not yet put 
through. The nurses were quartered in tents, each hold- 
ing usually about sixteen—eight in the front compartment 
and eight in a rear, with a central wash-room between. 
My soldiers made screens to secure privacy for the baths, 
upon which nurses so much rely when on duty, and in 
many other ways improved their quarters. The comfort 
of the nurses is recognized to be one of the important 





MISS ANNIE B. DUNCAN. 


things of all hospital service, but in the early days at 
Montauk it was not possible to care for them prop- 
erly. 

“The Looking Forward Club kept me supplied with 
whatever things I sent for. They sent delicacies as the need 
was indicated to them, nothing being more grateful than 
the cases of grape juice and cologne which came down. 
The demand for cooling drinks to those fever-consumed 
sufferers was something that could not be appreciated 
until actually witnessed: We had plenty of ice to cool 
the drinks, and they were taken with avidity. Some of 
the club’s money t ab in a more material but not less 
effective way, I think, one day when I was on my way to 
New York to bring in to the hospital a nurse who had 
succumbed to her work at Montauk. She was so sick 
that I put her in the parlor-car at Montauk, into which 
entered also a sick soldier, accompanied by his mother. 
It was evident that he was hardly able to take the trip, 
and he sank down into one of the cushioned chairs with 
a sigh of relief. His mother looked scarcely less tired 
than he in her anxiety, and both evidently found the com- 
fort of their seats grateful. When the conductor came 
through, however, he was obliged to demand an additional 
fifty cents from each. This was evidently beyond their 
means, and the poor mother asked the ne Blan to come 
and help her move her son into the other car. I thought 
that a dollar of the club’s money could not be better ex- 
pended than in keeping both these weary travellers where 
they were, and I put it to that use. Every one who went 
to Montauk in any capacity must have been struck with 
the many opportunities offered for individual assistance. 
I, as almoner of the Looking Forward Club, felt proud, and 
grateful at the same time, that I was often thus enabled to 
give the benefit at the moment of its great need.” 

Although a native of Illinois, Miss Duncan's life was 
passed in Canada until she came to New York to take 
her professional course at the New York Hospital. She 
is a clear-eyed, clear-headed young woman of most at- 
tractive personality, and endowed in a marked degree 
with that cheerful magnetism that is peculiarly comfort- 
ing and refreshing in the sick-room. Miss Duncan is very 
proud of the Looking Forward Club, and the club has 
reason to be proud of Miss Duncan. 

Marearet Hamivton WELCH. 


ENGLISH WALKING GOWNS. 


i autumn tailor gowns are shown in great variety 
of design, and apparently there is no fixed law as to 
the trimming. On some gowns is braid, while others are 
made absolutely plain. Others have white or tan kid cut 
waistcoats and collars, the latter made to wear with a white 
linen collar inside. Then there are gowns elaborately 
braided, and besides the braid, embroidered with fine silk 
cord, Stamped-out designs in cloth, with silk of a con- 
trasting color laid underneath and the design itself elabo- 
rately worked and braided around, seem quite likely to 
remain in fashion, as do also the couple or more rows of 
half-inch flat military braid c on about an inch apart, and 
the spaces between the braid filled with rows of silk stitch- 
ing in bright contrasting colors. Many of the new gowns 
are made to be worn with fur capes. Otbers are merely 
skirts to be worn with jackets. 

One of the most elaborate gowns for the autumn is made 
of gray cloth, the skirt almost covered with an elaborate 
pattern of black braid outlined with narrow silk cord. 
The body of the waist is of satin, but is almost entirely 
covered with a deep slashed collar braided to match the 
skirt, and made of cloth like the skirt. The sleeves are 
also of the cloth, completely covered with the braiding. 
With this is worn a belt of black velvet with steel em- 
broidery, and the collar is of black satin. The hat is of 
gray velvet, trimmed with close pleatings of the silk edged 
with narrow black velvet, and over the entire trimming a 
veiling of black and white lace. The gown can be made 
with the waist of cloth if so desired, but as it must be 
tucked or laid in p!eats, the satin is preferable, especially 
as it must be tight-fitting. 

While the plain cloths are used for smart gowns, there 
are also a number of the fancy materials that are fashion- 
able. A very dainty gown suitable for street wear or for 
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travelling is made of a gray and black checked tweed. 
The skirt is quite long, and trimmed with rows of barrow 
black velvet put on in curves instead of straight around. 
The waist is almost tight-fitting, and has a tight-fitting 
vest of tucked white silk. Itis cut so as to give the effect 
of a square-necked waist, aud has an inside vest trimmed 
with bands of the velvet put on in straight lines. There 
are wide revers and a deep collar at the back entirely cov- 
ered with the curved lines of black velvet. The sleeves 
are small, with bands of the black velvet put on the upper 
part, and with square epaulettes trimmed with the velvet. 
The belt is of black satin, tied at the left side in a soft bow. 
The hat worn with this is a small toque, trimmed with 
a double bow of cerise taffeta, two jet buckles, and ao 
black aigrette. 

A very smart reception gown for autumn wear is in 
dark brown cloth, made so as to give the effect of waist 
and skirt being in one, this effect being given by the trim- 
ming. The waist is made with a yoke of tucked brown 
silk. Below the yoke the waist fastens over at the left 
side and is trimmed with three ruchings of narrow brown 
sulin ribbon. The ribbon is brown on one side and red 
on the other, and is put on so that the red shows as well 
asthe brown. The sleeves are small, und have caps edged 
with ruching. The skirt is fastened over at the left side, 
and is trimmed down the side and all around with the 
ruchings of brown satin; the lines of the raching go down 
the skirt continuously with those of the waist. Fie sash 
is of brown moiré. The hat worn with this is of a dark 
brown velvet trimmed with a lighter shade of brown mir- 
ror velvet and black and green shuded aigrettes. 

The redingote and polonaise styles are all the fashion, 
and many of the long coats and cloaks are exceedingly 
handsome. Of course they require to be well made and 
of good material, and are not to be classed among cheap 
garments. One of the newest designs is made in smooth 
finished drab cloth, long enough to entirely cover the gown 
underneath. It fastens over at the left side with one large 
button, and down the skirt part with invisible buttons. 
The waist part has a decided blouse, but the back is tight- 
fitting. The trimming consists of very large revers with 
a high flaring collar, the revers and collar covered with an 
open-work design of flowers and scrolls showing under- 
neath a lining of periwinkle-blue silk. The embroidery 
is outlined with a narrow silk cord of drab and silver. 
The lower part of the sleeves is finished with a deep cuff 
effect of the embroidery that reaches nearly to the elbow, 
and the belt is also of the embroidery. To wear with this 
coat is a toque of periwinkle-blue velvet trimmed with 
black feathers spangled in silver, and with white aigrettes. 
This coat is lined throughout with pale‘blue satin, and 





GRAY 


CLOTH WITH BLACK BRAIDING. 


around the shoulders and across the chest is an interlining 
of wool wadding, so that it is warm enough for winter 
wear without being too heavy. 

The favorite gown for hard wear during the autumn is 
exceedingly simple, made with the plain skirt, either of 
the same color as the coat or of a fine check or plaid 
The coat is longer than those that have been worn during 
the summer—is double-breasted, fastened with six fancy 
buttons, and worn with a square collar, either of white 
silk or of flowered silk, or of white piqué, and edged with 
a narrow ruffle of the same. ‘There is a vest, high collar, 
and butterfly bow of the same material as the revers. 
The sleeves are small, with a flaring cuff trimmed with 
rows of machine stitching. The correct hat to wear with 
this gown is an English walking hat, or an Alpine trimmed 
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CHECKED TWEED WITH BLACK VELVET RIBBON, 


with a band of velvet around the crown, and some stiff 
wings. 

Shooting is supposed to be a fashionable sport, and of 
course demands a costume. The golf skirt can be worn 
with a shooting jacket, but should bea little shorter, more 
on the plan of a bicycle skirt, and requires also gaiters of 
the same material. The newest shooting coat is exceeding- 
ly smart. It is made of a checked tweed, three-quarter 
length, and tight-fitting, but is opened in front to show a 
vest of fancy leather. The revers are faced with leather, 
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COSTUME—CHECKED TWEED COAT WITH 
LEATHER VEST AND COLLAR 


LONDON 


WALKING GOWNS AND COSTUMES 


SMART RECEPTION GOWN OF BROWN CLOTH. 


and there is a wide collar of leather put over a still wider 
collar of the tweed. The sleeves are small, with some 
fulness at the top, and are entirely without trimming. 
This coat requires to be worn with a fitted shirt and col- 
lar, and a long black tie. The correct hat to wear with it 
is an alpine of the same shade as the skirt, trimmed with 
a bright scarf and three stiff feathers. There must be 
nothing in the least elaborate about the hat to be worn 
with the shooting costume, for the costume itself must be 
as masculine as possible, without being unbecoming. 


SIMPLE TAILOR-MADE 


COSTUME. 





FOR OUT-DOOR 


LIGHT GRAY CLOTH REDINGOTE. 


The golf cape does not change very much in fashion, 
spring and autumn, but there are one or two new designs. 

he very newest is made of the double tartan, and has 
an adjusted collar, a detachable hood, shoulder-straps, and 
inside pocket. It is a most complex and compact gar- 
ment, very useful, and not quite so wide as the ones 
made last year. There is an attempt being made to in- 
troduce the fashion of wearing a Tam 0’ Shanter hat of 
the same tartan as the cape, trimmed with one stiff feather 
and a band and buckle 





GOLF CAPE OF DOUBLE TARTAN, AND TAM 0’ 
SHANTER TO MATCH. 


SPORTS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY-DAY TALKS WITH 
MOTHERS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
VIL—THE CHOICE OF A GOVERNESS. 


N England, in the families of gentle and 
simple alike, the governess is an impor- 
tant personage. Here we are less impressed 
with the need of her services, and even in 
carefully brought up households the cbil- 
dren are left much to themselves until they 
are old enough to be sent.to school, 

A governess should be the mother’s chief 
of staff, her ally and confidante. Not a 
luxury, but a necessity, where by economies 
in other directions she can be afforded. 
This young lady should first be equipped for 
her daties by being a person of birth and 
breeding, a person of good family, whose 
own education has been conducted along 
liberal lines. She will be much with the 
children, their daily associate, comrade, and 
friend. While her authority must be main- 
tained, sbe will not bring authority too 
frequently to the front, for in her little king- 
dom mild measures will prevail, and her sub- 
jects will be ruled by love. Hers should be 
un ideal character—affectionate, sincere, and 
amiable—and this should impress the small 
people who are her little intimate com- 
panions, She should understand children, 
uml care for them. A younger or older 
woman who dislikes children, or finds as- 
sociation with them irksome and a weariness, 
should never undertake the office of gover- 
ness. 


The utmost care should be taken at the 
outset that children learn to read well and 
intelligently; that their earliest efforts in 
letter-writing are careful, and not slovenly 
in expression or as to the externals of cor 
respondence; that their spelling, their first 
memorizing, their written translations, are 
all of the best possible quality 





A French | 


or German governess, if such is preferred, | 


should be taken only when well recommend 


ed, and in the case of any one entering | 


so closely into the household life as a gov 
erness, the highest references should be re 
quired, and not as mere form. They should 


be matters of personal investigation on the | 


purt of the mother, The governess, next to 


herself, may stamp the entire personality of | 


the little one under her cure for all the years 
tocome. Her religious bias should be known 
Of what church is she » member? What 
have been her own early conditions? From 
what college does she come? Is yours the 
first family into which she enters, or has she 
had experience elsewhere? Is she usually 
well? Children should never be placed 
under the care of an invalid 


The governess should have a clearly de- 
fined position in the family, and should be 
treated by the servants with the same respect 
they accord to their employers. She should 
have her own comfortable room, where at 
stated seasons she may retire, and there her 
privacy should not be invaded. To call on 
her for little services outside her province is 
unwise. 

The mother should consult the governess, 
and be confidential with her about the chil- 
dren. This one needs to be restrained and 
checked; she is too impulsive, too heedless. 
The other is shy and modest to a fault. 
Encouragement should be his portion. If 
there is a suspicion that jealousy, or deceit, 
or any such ies which spoils the vines bas 
crept into the garden of the family, mother 
and governess together should combine to 
drive the intruder out. In the children’s 
presence mother and father should always 
treat the governess with absolute respect as 
well as politeness. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
re Breakfast 


Cocoa 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 
Tra le-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED |780. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





ABSENCE FROM HOME 


is no reason why we should bmy 4 
discomfort and inconvenience 

other hand, absence from home should 
be the synonyme for greater comfort 
and convenience, and it should be our 
endeavor to have the best to be had 
to repay us for the absence of home 
> > nee This is assured to patrons 
of the 


Lehigh Valley 











Luxury, and Cheerfulness 


to be found in the happiest home. 
Superb train service, magnificent 
equipment, bountiful meals en route, 
everything to make the passenger feel 
at home and fully at ease. 











Profusely illustrated literature mailed 
on receipt of -— cents in stamps. 
Address Chas. S , General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York. 


| where every want is anticipated and 
every craving provided for in order to 
| give passengers that 

| Ease, Comfort, 

| 

| 

| 














Huge cauldrons 
heated by stearn....+. 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled “‘ FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS: 
HOW THEY ARE MADE.” A copy of this artistic publication will 
be mailed free of charge upon request. 


The Franco-American Soups are without a par. 
All leading grocers sell them. Watch for 
our Trade Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 








THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 





Makes an old Stove as 
bright as new in a minute. 
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“QUEEN QUALITY.” 


THe Famous SHoe ror Women 


unequaled in retaining shape, wear and lustre. 
Fashionable for street, dress, home or outing. 


All feet and fancies fitted 
in toes, heels, and leathers 
or 
j material, 


SONY 

workmanship. $3. 00 
In th ssen- ° f s 
tis this shoe is QU@N Quality. to":.i" 


** FOERDERER’S” VICI used exclusively. 


The limit 
of excellence 


{ style, 
) fit and comfort, 


T'rade-mark send for cat- 
on every D alogue and 
pair where to 


If your dealer 
hasn't them, 


THOS. G. PLANT ¢ COo., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 


e buy them. 











Toothache 


occurs in every family some 


DENTIFRICES 
BENEDICTINS 


de Soulac 


will cure it any 
time and every 
time. 


Asa Dentifrice, it 
is unapproached. 


As a cure for 
toothache, cer- 
tain. 


Elixir, Powder, 


Order of your déaler, 
or send for book. 


BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES 
24 & 26 White Street, New York, 


Paste. 








Arvin a HUBERT’S 


Bomevss ners 


x iver 
oun. yrestorine rete 
























\ 7 ITH the first month of our lovely autumn season, 

our glorious blue skies, warm-tinted leaves, and 
cool fresh air come the vigor and energy of a new life, 
as it were. The girls have had an’exciting time. Their 
nerves have been kept “on end” and their sympathies 
almost overstrained. Wounded and dying soldiers, who 
were fathers, brothers, and sweethearts, have been their 
one and only thought all summer. ‘‘ The war has made 
us so much more serious,” one young girl was heard to 
say, when every one supposed her to be the most frivo- 
lous of her own particular set. Instead of spending their 
mornings in what a man would call “loafing” during 
the hot days, they have been working hard, making all 
sorts of things which they thought would be useful to 
the soldier- boy or his sailor brother. In the smallest 
village, in tie most fashionable sea-shore place, from the 
farmer's cottage to the millionaire’s villa, the girls have 
been sewing and making all sorts of things which they 
thought might make the soldiers happy. There have 
been classes, fairs, theatrical entertainments, musicals, 
ice-cream and strawberry festivals, and lawn parties, and 
the money which was made at all of them was given to 
the cd Cross or other relief societies. 


Now the girls are coming back to town, and instead of 
racking their brains to know what sort of gown they will 
wear this winter or what style of bonnet, they are making 
plans to try and do more even than they have done al- 
ready. A mere handful of young women, only ten, have 
formed a society among themselves which they call the 
‘*Q. TT.” They have started to find out the names and 
aldresses of the soldiers who were killed, who have 
been wounded, or who are or have been ill since the 
war began, who are or were members of the New York 
regiments. They intend to raise money enough to help 
the families of these men, if, after proper inquiry, they 
find they require their assistance. The president of the 
“Q. T.” organizes, the treasurer collects and takes care 
of the funds raised, and the secretary writes all the Jet- 
ters, which task she finds is no small job. The way 
the society was thought of was this: One of the girls 
happened by chance to go to visit one of her Sunday- 
school scholars to be sure of her presence in her class 
during the winter. She found that during her absence 
this summer the child's father, who was their sole sup- 


GIRLS’ 


HILDREN'S frocks have to be made earlier than 

those of grown people, as school begins, and it is a 
good. plan to have the children all in order before the 
winter starts. “There is not a great deal of change since 
last year in the fashions for frocks that little girls wear. 
The sleeves are much smaller—very small, in fact—and 
the skirts are narrower, but the frocks have a smarter look 
than they had last year; the lines are a little better, and 
there is a more girlish look than there was formerly. 
One of the prettiest little frocks this season, that can be 
worn by girls from six to fourteen, as shown on page 
848, is made of novelty goods, silk and wool or all wool. 
An especially pretty one is of dark blue with a pale green 
stripe. Itis made with a gored skirt, a full blouse. waist, 
a deep collar, and a vest-piece of bright red taffeta. This 
vest is really a guimpe, to be worn separate if necessary. 
The collar is trimmed with a very fine knife-pleating of 
red taffeta, and the sleeves are finished at the wrist by 
ruffles of the same; the belt is of red taffeta. 

Another little school frock has a plain skirt, rather full 
and not gored. The material is drap d’été, in any color. 
The dark blues. reds, and browns are the best for children. 
The waist of this frock is male with a deep yoke of ma- 
terial, trimmed with rows of shirred satin ribbon. The 
tiody of the waist is full and blouses all around; not 
enough, however, to be clumsy or give a thick look to the 
waist. Around the yoke, both back and front, isa bertha 
trimmed with several rows of fancy braid and shirred 
satin ribbon put on together. This fits very smoothly 
around the shoulders, and is cut in square tabs. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting, but have a puff at the top, which 
serves to hold out the bertha. The collar and belt are of 
satin ribbon, trimmed with ruchings of narrow satin and 
braid to match the trimming on the waist. This style of 
frock can be made in plaid or checked material, or in 
serge or cashmere, and is suitable not only for antumn but 
winter wear. It can also have a gored skirt instead of the 
full one, without in the least interfering with the general 
effect, as some children cannot wear the full skirts and 
look well 


Velvets, velveteens, and corduroys are all materials 
that will be worn this winter by young girls, and these 
materials are also good for children’s wear. They look 
smart, they wear well, and are almost always becoming. 
There are a great many made up with coat and skirt to 
match ; others, like the one illustrated, are for house wear, 
and this particular gown is of a stamped velvet made to 
wear with a guimpe. The skirt is gored and basa circu- 
lar flounce; the waist has two double box-pleats in front 
and at the back, but the sides are tight-fitting; the slecves 
are small, with a double puff at the top, and finished at 
the wrists with a turned-over cuff of white, on which is 
sewed a littic narrow braid; over the tops of the sleeves 
are epaulettes of the velvet covered with heavy white 
point de Venise lace. The guimpe for this little frock 
can be made either of fine lawn and lace or of shirred 
white Liberty silk; the latter is the smarter of the two. 
The belt is of white Liberty silk, with a long sash at the 
back, and the collar is also of Liberty silk. Where the 
Jace epauletie starts, there are bows of bright Roman 
ribbon. Asa rule, the stamped and figured velvets look 
rather older than the plain ones, and this same frock in 
black velvet will be exceedingly smart. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


port, had enlisted, and had been killed at Siboney. Her 
mother was an invalid and not able to work, aud the en- 
tire family were in the depths of poverty. ‘Too proud to 
beg, they were actually suffering for food. From this 
experience she was prompted to start the society, which 
the girls call the “Q. T.” because no one must know 
or can find out the good they do quietly and uvostenta- 
tiously. 


Many of the New York girls who have been near 
enough to town during the summer, with true woman’s 
instinct have been on the lookout for bargains. One of 
them came across some dark red material for furniture- 
covering, which was shaded from the lightest to the deep- 
est shade of crimson. It had not taken with the crowd 
of purchasers who flocked in and out of the shop with 
the thermometer at ninety degrees, as it looked +o hot 
and uncomfortable. But this young person had an eye 
to the future, and when told by the clerk who was serv- 
ing her that the red stuff had been reduced from seventy- 
five cents to fifteen cents a yard because ‘‘ the weather 
was so very warm,” she at once answered him: “ Yes, 
but it will not be so warm as this always. How many 
yards have you?” ‘About one hundred, miss.” ‘* Just 
measure it off, and I will take it all.” What is the result? 
The prettiest and most effective bedroom, the coziest and 
most attractive boudoir, that a girl could possibly wish 
for. In the first place, she has covered the floor with 
three thickly packed layers of newspapers. ‘‘ Full ac- 
counts of the Spanish-American war to be found under 
my carpet,” she says. Over that is spread the red mate- 
rial, which makes a beautiful covering. The wicker-work 
chairs in her room, her tea table, and work-basket she has 
painted red. Her portiéres, cushions, bed-curtains, val- 
ance, and divan-cover are all made from her “ bargain” 
stuff, as she calls it. The wood-work in the room she has 
painted a dark brown, The bookcases, which are simple 
pine boards run along the walls, are painted brown, with 
curtains hung from them of the red. The fashion for red 
bedrooms has been started, and all the girls want them; 
but they were not all so wide awake as the one who 
bought the bargain with the thermometer at ninety de- 
grees. 


It has not been the fashion for girls to wear ear-rings 
for a great many years past, and most of them have 
never had their ears pierced. The grandmothers and 
aunts, mothers and older sisters, have even forced prom- 
ises from them not to have holes made in their ears for 
the sake of vanity, pleading and arguing that they might 
as well wear‘rings in their noses as well as their ears. 
But Dame Fashion holds a very powerful sway over 
young women of all ages, and she says, ‘Girls, you must 


AUTUMN AND WINTER 


An unusual style of frock—and one that is absolutely 
new in design—is made of stri worsted goods, the color 
a dark green, with stripes of black, the stripes looking like 
soutache braid. It is made up in a circular skirt with a 
broad attached flounce, and the stripes are arranged so 
as to give the bayadere effect. The waist is made with 
a jacket front and broad revers of velvet edged with 
ruffles of satin. These ruffles are very full over the 
shoulders, but in front are quite plain. There is a vest 
made of tucked silk, and so arranged that the tucks in 
front are pulled out and give the effect of a ruching. 
The sleeves are tight-fitting, but have a double puff quite 
at the top; this holds out the revers and gives a breadth 
to the shoulders that makes the frock more becoming to a 
child. 


Of course military effects must needs have some in 
fluence even in schoolgirls’ frocks. One of the smartest 
school frocks of the year is made with plain skirt and 
coat, the material a scarlet cloth. The skirt is gored and 
absolutely plain; the coat is tight-fitting in the back, 
double-breasted in the front, on well shaped in at the 
sides. It is fastened with gold buttons, has a high mili- 
tary collar of velvet edged with gold braid, and a gold 
star where it fastens at the throat. On the shoulders 
are straps of the cloth fastened with gold buttons. The 
— are tight-fitting, with a line of gold braid at the 
cuff. 

Another style of coat and skirt is made of navy-blue 
camel’s-hair. The skirt is cut with circular flounce, the 
jacket double-»reasted at the top, but cut away at the 
bottom. It is made with the new style of sleeves called 
the military sleeves, the fulness being completely hidden 
by little gores that are put in. The beauty of this gown 
is in its exceeding simplicity, but it requires to be well 
made, and, above all, the cloth to be well sponged and 
pressed. 

Girls under twelve years old wear quite short frocks, 
the skirts reaching ouly a little below the knees, Girls 
from twelve to sixteen wear the skirts much longer. ‘Tall 
girls wear their skirts almost touching the ground. 


ONE LITTLE GIRL’'S WINTER WARDROBE. 


When the little girl of the thrifty woman reached an 
age at which cotton frocks were no longer desirable for 
winter as well as summer the thrifty woman was puzzled. 
Even the thriftiest of women, accustomed to making her 
children’s wash dresses, is troubled by the problem of 
lined woollen frocks trimmed with lace, velvet, and ribbon. 
The first winter, therefore, of the little girl's introduction 
to woollen gowns the thrifty woman went to some New 
York shops and bought several smart little frocks ready 
made. These dresses ranged in price from seven to fifteen 
dollars apiece, and the thrifty woman, not having a great 
deal of money to spend, found her supply had to be de- 
cidedly limited. She bad frequently been complimented 
upon the artistic wash dresses of the little girl, and so this 
season she determined to make that small person's winter 
wardrobe herself. 

“IT shall make six pretty frocks,” she declared, ‘‘ and 
wham of the entire number shall not excced twenty-five 

rs.” 


Registering this vow, the idea occurred to her to take a 





SUPPLEMENT 


have your ears pierced, and you must wear long drooping 
ear-rings as your grandmothers did, who now cry me 
down and say nay.” So the girls are obeying, and it does 
look funny to see them with their ears tied up with bits 
of string, like little girls of longago. The latest fad in ear- 
rings is a succession of precious stoves, five or six gener- 
ally, hung from tiny loops of gold, and graduated from a 
very small stone which fits close against the ear to larger 
ones. 


The very latest craze in Paris is to have your miniature 
painted on ivory or porcelain and set in a brooch. All 
the girls are saving up to indulge in this new fad, which 
appeals to them most emphatically. Last winter there 
was a craze here for having one’s miniature painted, but 
the making them into brooches or breastpins and giving 
them to one’s friends us presents is quite a new idea. 
They are small, and surrounded with stones or filigreed 
gold or silver, and are remarkably fine and pretty. It has 
been the fashion for some time to wear breastpins of 
enamel or porcelain with faces of imaginary people or, 
copies of old portraits and paintings. But now the girls 
would rather wear the portrait of some one they know 
than of some “old dead marquise,” as one of them ex- 
pressed it. 


A pretty patriotic dinner is to be given soon by a 
young woman in New York who wishes to pay a com))li- 
ment to a friend of hers who was on bourd the Yankee 
during the war, and who saw some “pretty fighting.” 
She has all her table decorations arranged in her miud, 
and they promise to be most original. There are to be 
twenty at dinner. The table will be oval in shape, and in 
the centre, made of spun sugar and macaroons, will be a 
miniature battle-ship—the Yankee. Sailors and officers 
will be of chocolate. Coming from this novel centre- 
piece will be sailors’ bat-bands with the names of the 
different ships which took part in the war, stretched over 
the table-cloth and reaching to each plate. Each girl will 
have before her a bunch of flowers of the national colors, 
and tied with red, white, and blue ribbons. The men will 
receive as favors small papier-maché dolls dressed as sail- 
ors, Which, when the head is pulled off, will be found to 
hold cigarettes of the finest quality. The menu of the 
dinner will be worded in the most patriotic terins, each 
course being called after one or another hero of the war. 
The ice-cream course promises to create the greatest sur- 
prise, as when it makes its appearance on the table it will 
disclose a squad of twenty Rough Riders, with Colonel 
Roosevelt and Colonel Wood at their head. Coffee and 
orange ice are to be the flavors, so the real shades of the 
Rough Rider uniform will show up in fine style. 

Epitn LAWRENCE. 


FROCKS. 


survey of all the things stored away in the winter trunks 
before making those pilgrimages to bargain counters to 
which all women, thrifty —~ thriftiess, are addicted. 
Amid motholine powder she found a broadcloth baby- 
cloak, a tailor-made skirt of her own, and some good 
pieces of lace, ribbon, and velvet, that were pressed into 
pretty and effective service—literally pressed, because if 
anything in the way of a trimming is not freshened up 
into a perfect appearance of newness the whole gurment 
is given a dowdy look. 

he thrifty woman was delighted with the notion of 
turning her tailor skirt into a warm serviceable school 
frock for the little girl. It was, to begin with, one of those 
fine tailor skirts that had done service as very best for two 
winters, and for second best and travelling two years 
more, ending iv an era of rainy days and market-days 
that had left the front breadth hopelessly spotted, though 
the rest of the cloth was as good as the or it was bought. 
The garment was ripped and thoroughly sponged and 
pressed, and from it was fashioned a simple but stylish 
frock. The skirt was cut with five gores and made perfect- 
ly plain, and the blouse-waist had a yoke, collar, and belt of 
rich blue cloth to contrast with the dark blue of the suit. 
The closely fitting sleeves were fiuished at the shoulders 
with this richer blue, and were trimmed with black Her- 
cules braid, as were the belt, collar, and yoke, the belt being 
caught at the back by a rosette of the braid and a small 
silver buckle. The cost of this dress was only one dollar 
and eighty cents, that being the price paid for braid and 
extra cloth and lining. 


The baby-cloak, of fine white broadcloth, was turned 
upon its fresh side, and from it was cut a plain gored 
skirt, attached to a plain sleeveless waist with a high col- 
lar, the suit being lined with cream silk from an old ball 
gown of the thrifty woman's. A blouse of lovely tan 
cloth, braided in white, was purchased ready made for 
three dollars, and this, with a scarlet sash already in stock, 
finished a suit exceedingly stylish and effective. 

Was it not George Eliot who said that every honest 
mother’s mind had a Jeaning towards plaids? Well, no 
matter who said it, the statement is true; and the thrifty 
woman proved no exception to the rule when she pa | 
upon a bargain counter, marked down to two dollars, a fine 
bright Scotch plaid in just the quantity she needed. She 
thought of a bit of dark green velvet at home, just cnough 
fora yoke, and some black satin that would make effective 
shoulder-pieces. ‘‘ For a plaid,” she mused, * must be 
modulated in tone to be smart and effective.” She bought 
a yard of good black satin for a sash, and one bolt of nar- 
row green ribbon to be quilled around the sash and shoul- 
der-pieces. The dress was made with a full skirt and a 
separate scarlet skirt of be age The waist was pleated, 
back and front, and the high plaid collar formed a bright 
and becoming touch above the green velvet yoke. The 
touch of black satin in sash and shoulder-picces, with their 
narrow quillings of green ribbon, made the dress as pretty 
and Frenchy as possible. It must not be forgotten that 
the sash was fastened in the back by a buckle of mala- 
chite—a French buckle that had served its day, and had 
been carefully saved by the thrifty woman. This gown 
cost four dollars and ten cents, while similar dresses in 
the shops, not so well made nor having materials of half so 
good a quality, range in price from nine to fifteen dollars. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The three other frocks were all from the bargain 
counter, whereon the merchant, in the month of August, 
announces marvellous reductions in light-weight woollen 
os goods. A fine brown and white checked Scotch 
cheviot, with brown stripes for trimming wrought into 
the goods, was purchased for two dollars; a navy-blue 
challi, flecked with white, cost one dollar and a quarter; 
and another challi of exquisite quality, showing « mottled 
ground of black aud white, inter! with tiny silk stripes 
= absurd little Dresden roses, was purchased for two 

ollars. 

The brown dress—a good, serviceable one for school 
wear—was trimmed with its own stripes, the yoke and 
belt being of solid brown, This suit cost one dollar and 
sixty cents outside of the material. 

The blue challi offered pretty possibilities for trim- 
ming, and these were realized. ored skirt had two 
rows of narrow yellow lace insertion above the hem, these 
being crossed by two other lines on either side of the 

* front breadth, which were met by two corresponding rows 
on the blouse-waist, while the yoke was trimmed with 
crossing lines of the same, and finished with two silk 
frills—one of soft golden yellow and the other of navy- 
blue. The sleeves had two lines of the luce, and the gir- 
dle was formed by a twist of the blue and gold silk, with 
a full bow at the back. The cost of this costume was 
four dollars and seventy-five cents. 

The fine French challi was the dressiest and most ar- 
tistic frock in this economical wardrobe. The tiny roses 
seattcring its ground were of that lovely shade of yellow- 
ish pink, which goes to perfection with one of the new 
taffetas showing cerise and burnt-orange light, so this 
silk was chosen to brighten the material. The square 
yoke of the silk was covered by finely tucked silk mull, 
and there were shoulder-frills of the white silk mull and 
the shaded pink silk, finished with three rows of narrow 
black velvet, the silk collar, the beit, and sash of the silk 
also being trimmed with the narrow velvet ribbon. The 
gored skirt had a double frill of black gauze ribbon over 
the bright silk, and the sleeves were puffed at the shoul- 
der, and finished above the wrist with three rows of the 
narrow velvet. This gown cost five dollars. 


So it was that, counting findings—linings, trimmings, 
every thing—the thrifty woman made a creditable winter 
wardrobe for her ek ens old daughter for a sum even 
less than twenty-five dollars. 

The question of home-made dresses for girls of this age 
is often « puzzling one to mothers, and there is no doubt 
but it is best to have fewer frocks and buy them ready- 
made if the home dress-making experiment prove unsat- 
isfactory—if the gored skirts will swag, if the bodies will 
look loose and unjointed, and the collars will wrinkle. 

It takes time, care, and study to make these little frocks 
satisfactorily; but the thrifty woman with a small bank 
account, clever fingers, and good taste will find that her 
trouble and thought are well repaid in undertaking such 
work herself. 


7INEW YORK 
SFASHIONSE 


A FORECAST OF THE SEASON'S FASHIONS. 











}UCH a bewildering array of new material is now on 
exhibition in the different shops that it is exceedingly 
difficult for any but a clear-headed woman to decide what 
she had best buy for her winter wardrobe. The regular 
fall openings have not yet begun, but there are some 
gowns shown to a few favorite customers not only at the 
large shops, but at the private dressmakers. The glimpses 
that are thus vouchsafed are very fascinating. and show 
quite a change in coloring and in fashion from last season. 
But there is one grain of comfort, and that is that there 
are so many different varieties to choose from that there 
will be no cast-iron law that every woman shall dress 
like every other woman, and individual taste will have a 
chance to see whatitcando. There are no marked changes 
in the cut of the skirts, excepting that they are narrower 
around the hips. Many of the fashions of last winter will 
be popular again, and it will not be difficult to remodel 
last year’s cos- 
tumes. There is 
3 more change in 
y/° millinery than in 
anything else. The 
hats are certainly 
smaller, and while 
a picturesque ef- 
fect is no longer 
the one thing need- 
ful, it is modified, 
and still kept in 
fashion. Women 
of uncertain age 
and large features 
will do well to 
avoid picture-hats, 
and will look much 
more in fashiou in 
a medium - sized 
toque. The coats 
are very different; 
they are more like 
the men’s coats, 
and all have a tai- 
lor finish. To be 
sure, the earl 
styles do not ah 
ways prevail dur- 
ing the entire win- 
ter, but the coats 
that are bought 
now will not be 
conspicuously out 
of fashion until 
next year. How- 
ever, it is not well to buy or have made a garment that is 
only intended for winter wear for two or three weeks to 
come. 
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NEW AUTUMN GOWNS, 


Very attractive are the new autumn gowns, and, as a 
rule, ming, extremely graceful in lines, and with 
nothing eecentric about them. There is a revival of that 
much-loved material, crépon, and it las already been made 
up in the new gowns, while the material is displayed in 
every possible color and almost as many weaves as when 
it was the rage two or three ge ago. In blue is one very 
attractive gown of crépon, the skirt cut quite long, with a 
narrow front breadth, and around the sides and back a 
scant circular flounce. Where the flounce is put on to 
the skirt and at either side of the front breadth are nar- 
row bias folds of 
blue satin. The 
waist is made with 
asmall round yoke, 
and vest of tucked 
white chiffon. The 
body is rather full, 
finished with folds 
of satin, and flow- 
ers of yellow lace 
are appliquéd on. 
The sleeves are 
small, tight - fit- 
ting, and strapped 
from the cuff to 
the shoulder with 
bands of blue satin. 
The belt is of blue 
satin, with a small 
buckle of old sil- 


ver. 

The black cré- 
\\. pons are even more 
- beautiful than they 
used to be, but most 
of them are heavier 
in texture. The 
are made of silk and wool, and the pattern is irregular all 
over them. Then there are the crépons of two tones of 
coloring, and these are exquisite: one in dark blue and 
green, and one in two shades of brown—a golden and a 
deep seal-brown being especially attractive. There are 
also many in green and red, but none of them have the 
smart look of the black, although one is told everywhere 
that black is not to be so fashiouable as it was last season. 
An all-black crépon gown, shown as one of the season’s 
novelties, has the skirt made with an attached flounce, 
but the flounce is put in under a fold so that it looks as 
though it were the old fashion of a double skirt. 

The waist is loose in front, showing a vest and yoke of 
deep orange velvet embroidered with steel. Below the 
yoke there is a narrow bertha also of velvet, but covered 
with a heavy lace. The sleeves are small, with a puff at 
the top, and pointed cuffs of the embroidered velvet. 
The little touch of color against the black is very smart, 
and takes away the dead look of the all-black. 








SOME NEW MATERIALS. 


Among the new materials are many poplins and poplin- 
ettes, some of them plain, others with lines of velvet or 
chenille. Chenille, by 
the-way, is extremely 
fashionable, and is used 
in trimmings as well as 
made up in the different 
materials. One smart 
poplinette which has 
lines of chenille of differ- 
ent widths across it is 
immensely effective, and 
particularly suitable fora 
reception or smart street 
gown. Another poplin- 
ette has dots of chenille 
and lines of heavy velvet, 
making a very elaborate 
pattern. The same differ- 
ence in coloring is seen 
in the poplinettes as in 
the crépons—indeed, the 
goods resemble each oth- 
er very closely. A smart 
gown made of the former 
material, a green with 
lines of deep es and 
under-lines of white, is 
made with a skirt of me- 
dium length with a small 
front breadth and an / v 
unusually wide flounce. 

Down the front of the 

skirt and around the top of the flounce are bands of 
purple velvet ribbon, finished at the edge with a fancy 
braid of white silk with a little rolled edge of black and 
white chord. There are four bands on either side of this 
velyet, which are put on so as to form squares at either 
side of the skirt. The waist is cut in a blouse—that is, a 
blouse just in front—the sides and back are tight-fitting. 
There is a round yoke and full vest of fine tucked white 
chiffon. The same velvet trimming is on the waist as on 
the skirt, and extends on to the sleeves. The belt is really 
the smartest thing of the whole gown. It is made of ac- 
cordion-pleated taffeta silk, tied in five or six tight bows 
at the back, and then the bow pulled out so that it forms 
almost a rosette. A very much smaller bow of the same 
kind finishes the back of the collar. 

Velvet and satin coats will be much worn this year, and 
a great many of the new silks will be especially good for 
this purpose. There is no fixed law as to whether silk or 
satin is the more fashionable, but there are some exceed- 
ingly smart gowns made of black peau de soie, while in 
the large shops there are many different grades of satin, 
gros grain silk, heavy taffeta silk, and a great many fancy 
silks in all-black. me of the silks are on the matlassé 
order, while the poplins show their influence over the 
gros grain silks in the heavy cords used. There are a 
great many fancy silks all in the heavier quality, and 
some beautiful colorings in the striped satins, The black 
and white silks are also very effective, and will be used 
for dinner gowns. It is said that the plain taffetas for 
winter wear will wear better than those of the summer, 
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not having quite so much dressing in them and not nearly 
so much lustre. 


TAILOR GOWNS, 


The tailor gowns that are shown in the autumn are al- 
ways on the severely simple order, and this year there is 
no deviation from this rule. But the gowns are exceed- 
ingly smart, and there are three or four different styles to 
choose from, so that every one ought to be able to find 
something becoming among them, There are three or 
four different styles of skirts—the one that was worn last 
winter and this summer with the shaped flounce and apron 
front; then there is the one with the front breadth very 
narrow at the top and flaring at the foot, with flounce at 
the side and back. There are also a plain gored skirt and 
the circular or bell skirt. One of the prettiest new skirts 
is a bell skirt with a seam down the front. This is espe- 
cially good in the rough cheviots that are so attractive for 
autumn wear—and the first tailor gowns that are made are 
almost always of these rough covloti. This season they 
are to be made with a three-quarter-length coat, double- 
breasted, and with side pieces, or like a man’s cut-away 
coat, quite long in the back, and cut so as to show the 
waistcoat in front. Almost all these coats have a narrow 
turned-down collar of velvet or silk, but are, with the ex- 
ception of the collar, absolutely plain. There is one style 
‘ f coat that is quite short in the back and has long square 
tabs in front, a belt at the back fastening under these tabs. 

An attractive gown of black serge has the shaped 
front breadth and circular flounce, but the flounce is 
put on under instead of over, and the cloth of the upper 
part hangs down over it, so that it looks like a double 
skirt. he cout is really a long tight-fitting waist, 
double-breasted, and with a most elaborate braided front. 
This is a aye of gown that is sure to be popular, and is 
most useful. It will be made up later in a smooth cloth, 
just at present, as has been said, the rough cloths are 
more used than the smooth, and the Venetian cloth, which 
has a little touch of white through it, is smarter than the 
absolutely plain colors. 

There is no one color fashionable this season. The dif- 
ferent shades of green and brown and blue will all be 
worn, while there also will be seen a number of red 
gowns, both bright red and the deeper shades of the same 
color. There are more browns now seen than any others, 
und it seems to be rather a fad to combine two or three 
shades, from golden brown to deep seal. Many of the 
novelty goods have two or three shades of the same color, 
but of course novelty goods are not used in tailor gowns. 


SILK WAISTS. 


With the tailor gowns, that is, those that are made with 
coat and skirt, it will be absolutely necessary to wear silk 
waists, and so there are a pes many different designs 
being made up. Almost all are tight-fitting, and made 
very elaborately. The tucking ont shirring that were 
used on them in the spring are again to be seen; while a 
new fad is to have as many rows of fancy stitching as 
possible. The waist should match the color of the gown 
as nearly as possible, and not be of a violent contrast in 
color. A gown of dark blue cloth has a waist of almost 
precisely the same color, but in silk, and this is made as a 
cloth waist would be, but with lines of stitching so put 
on as to give a V-shaped point back and front ; it is tight- 
fitting, cut with a basque, and worn with a belt, and 
round collar of white lace. 


WRITING-DESKS. 


F the art of writing letters is going out of date, it cer- 
tainly is not because there is not every possible in- 
ducement for people to write. Never has there been a 
time when all implements for writing were so dainty, and 
a well-appointed writing desk or table is considered as 
necessury in every house as tables and chairs. Where 
houses are furnished with no regard to expense, it is con- 
sidered necessary to put a writing-desk in every bedroom, 
as well as in library and sitting-room; and where house 
parties are the order of the day, it is considered polite 
both for hostess and guests to take the hour after break- 
fast for writing letters in their respective apartments. 

Writing-tables on the plan of office tables, with drawers 
at cither side, are now made to match the furniture of 
the room where they are placed, and are seen in most 
luxuriously furnished rooms. On them are placed a 
large blotting-pad with fancy corners, a large glass silver- 
topped inkstand, a pen- tray, letter- file, paper - cutter, 
stamp-box, letter-rack, and candle for sealing-wax. ‘These 
things so far enumerated are the positive necessities, and 
there are always to be seen many other dainty accessories 
—photographs without number in every possible sized 
and shaped frames, vases (small and large), silver-topped 
mucilage-bottles, silver boxes filled with shot or bristles 
in which to put pens, silver ink-erasers, ctc., until there 
positively seems no end to the pretty trifles that can be 
used ou a writing-table. 

The antique mahogany desks are very fashionable, and 
many old treasures have been brought to light of this de- 
sign with brass handles and of most beawiful wood; 
there are many imitations of the real antique desks that 
are exquisite in finish and désign—some are of plain 
mahogany ; others of the marqueétry. A desk with a swell 
front with three large drawers is very popular, but an- 
other style with two small drawers at either side, and 
“4 —- somewhat like the dressing-table, is also much 
iked, 

For bedrooms the simple desks are the best, made of 
the same wood as the rest of the furniture; these do not 
have many drawers nor pigeon - holes, and are only for 
temporary use.in guest-rooms. They are very inexpen- 
sive, some being sold for so little as two dollars and a 
half and three dollars, rather in contrast to those of ma- 
hogany or marquetry, for which hundreds of dollars are 
asked. Roll-top office desks are now sometimes seen in 
boudoirs. Women who have a great deal of correspond- 
ence find them so useful that their ugly shape and cumber- 
some size are not thought of. An office desk is never an 
attractive piece of furniture, but is undeniably useful. 

The dainty furnishing now so fashionable for writing- 
desks is not of necessity expensive; silver articles are 
surprisingly cheap, while in leather and china the same 
things are duplicated, Christmas, Easter, and birthday 
presents of these same little trifles soon accumulate, and 
the writing-desk is furnished very quickly, while pretty 
writing-paper is now inexpensive. 
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BLUE VELVET TOQUE FROM REBOUX. 


PARIS MILLINERY FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


‘4 }-- millinery openings make the shop windows very 
guy, while the milliners’ parlors are quite dazzling 
bright colors that prevail. Fortunately as the sea- 
the most virulent colors become subdued, 
and while the same shapes and the same effecis that are 
exhibited now are the correct styles for thd winter, they 
are vastly improved and modified by the individual tasie 
of the American woman. While there is no one color 
fashionable this year, there is a certhin shade of red 
called azulea, with a little tinge of pdrple in it, that is 
considered very smart. Then of Course there are the 
three or four different shades of blue, the very bright 
and the two or three shades of brown known as 
the wood-brown. There are not so many gray hats 
seen as last year, and those that are made are designed 
for some particular costume There is not so marked 
a change in the shapes as has been threatened. Indeed, 
many of last year’s hats will pass muster, if they are 
freshened up a bit; while some of the every-day hats are 
almost exactly the same as those worn last seuson In 
the picture-hats there is a decided tendency to be less pic 
turesque—the hats are smaller, more compact, and are 
most attractive in coloring. It is stated, on good author- 
ity, that black is not to be so fashionable as last year, and 
that black hats as well as black gowns are to be discard 
ed in favor of bright colors, and even on a quiet black hat 
there will be put some bright bow of ribbon or feather 
that will take away from the sombre appearance. It is 
too early yet to see many fur caps and hats, but the fiat 
has gone forth that they will be worn during the winter, 
and almost every milliner has one to show. With the 
thermometer registering ninety, it is not probable the sale 
of fur hats will be very brisk, but of course it is neces 
sary that they should be shown. The advance styles for 
autumu millinery are just a little startling, as they ulways 
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WOOD BROWN FELT WITH PARADISE FEATHER— 
MODEL FROM CARLIER. 


are, and will undoubtedly have to be modified as the 
season goes ov. ‘They are very smart, all the same, and 
have a certain air about them that is very taking. The 
principal material used for the first hats is felt, although 
there are some of velvet 

A smart hat that is very simple in its lines is in the 
sty le of L mis XVI. It is of a durk blue velvet, ayd worn 
down over the The only trimming on the hat is 
two ostrich-feather tips of mauve at the left side. Around 
the brim is a band of velvet the same as the hat, and fas 
tened in front with a square buckle of rhinestones. This 
hat is one of Réboux’s models, It should be worn with a 
high collar and a full tie at the throat, otherwise it would 
be rather too severe for most faces 

Very light colored and white felt hats are not suitable 
for street wear, but a great many are brought over this 
autumn, evidently intended for carriage wear, or for wear 
in the country during thé_autuma, A very smart one of 
white felt is trimmed with two tones of brown, and the 
coloring is exquisite. The hat itself is really somewhat 
on the sailor shape, and ig worn back from the face to 
show the hair arranged in, what may be the style event- 
ually, a soft bang. On the top of the hat is a long brown 
plume, and around the crown a fold of light golden 
brown velvet. Under the brim is another brown feather, 
put in in the most graceful fashion so that it droops down 
over the hair at the back. This same style of hat will be 
copied later in the dark felts, and also in velvet. It will 
be extremely useful, and, as a rule, a becoming shape. 

Velvet toques are to be extremely fashionable again 
this season. They are rather different in shape from 
those worn last year, not quite so large, but, like them, 
are very soft in effect. They are made in different col 
ored velvets. One —an especially attractive one — from 
la maison Réboux, is of a shade of sapphire-blue velvet, 


face 


BLUE FELT WITH OSTRICH FEATHERS—MODEL 
FROM CARLIER. 


and has a small crown of shirred chiffon of a lighter 
shade. The hat is trimmed with two ostrich-feather tips 
of a deeper blue, and the stiff bows of velvet ribbon are of 
very much lighter blue. ‘To wear with this hat is a stiff 
collaretie, very high in the throat, and trimmed around 
the edge wiih ostrich tips 

A most charming model from Carlier is also in felt, of 
a beige color. It is trimmed with folds of velvet just a 
shade darker, and at the left side a bird-of-paradise. The 
brim of the hat is brown, and faced with velvet of a deep 
er shade than the felt. It is most attractive in coloring, 
and the velvet around the brim takes away the hard look 
that a stiff felt hat is so apt to give 

An odd-shaped hat, also from Carlier, is made of two 
shades of blue. The material of the hat is felt, and it 
is worn far down over the face. It is trimmed with 
bands of a darker shade of blue velvet around the crown, 
and on the very top of the crown is a large and most 
elaborate rhinestone backle, which apparently fastens six 
ostrich-feather tips of different shades of blue, three of 
which fall over the left side, and three to the right. It is 
an eccentric conceit, but the effect is quite becoming, al- 
though it needs to be worn with some sort of trimming 
around the neck, like a boa or collaretie. 

Red is a color that is to be worn in all the different shades 
A very smart hat, for instance, from la maison Gélot is of 
red felt. It has a round crown, quite low, and a round 
brim, and its only trimming consists of rosettes of black, 
and a very odd stiff black and white feather stuck in 
at the left side. Where the brim turns up at the back, 
there are also rosettes of black velvet. With these red 
hats there is often a striking contrast in the color of the 
trimming. For instance, a red hat of the style just de- 
scribed has the velvet of a light mauve instead of black, 
but this combination is not always becoming 





FELT HAT WITH QUILLS—MODEL FROM GELOT. 
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HOW NOT TO. DO-IT, 


Que hadwbeadache, and was Wing on the 
i lounge with flushed face and throbbing 
veins, and longing only for surcease of pain 
and for quiet, when Janet opened the door. 
‘*Hush!” said Alice. ‘Don't make a noise! 
Whisper! Her head is aching terribly. Oh, 
there goes that chair—I am so clumsy! When 
my head hurts me, the least jar is agony.” 

“The poor thing! What is she taking for 
it? Oh, you poordear! Oh, Florence, sha’n’t 
I get you some bromide of sodium? It 
takes the blood down so, and relieves one—” 

‘*No, no,” said Alice, now straightening 
all the other chairs. ‘‘ Don’t ask her to take 
that. It is dangerous. I’ve heard that it’s 
positively injurious—” 

‘What nonsense! Mamma has taken 
loads of it; she always takes it for her head- 
aches, and she is always having headaches.” 

** Oh, she is ill, isn’t she?” asked Annette, 
peering in at the door, and coming in and 
closing it. 
What do you suppose gave it to her?” 

** You mustn’t whisper,” murmured Helen, 
joining the group and letting the door go 
withabang. ‘‘Oh my! how careless of me! 
Just when I was telling you not even to 
whisper—but every one says that nothing is 
worse for the patient than whispering, it 
so stimulates Tr and that sets the 
nerves to dancing. have such dreadful 
headaches myself! Sometimes it seems to 
me I would rather die than have another. 
It seems as if a trip-hammer were falling on 
my temples, and I cringe every time. Do 
you take phenacetine, dear? There is a mor- 
phia preparation that is said to work in ten 





“The dear girl—I’m so sorry! | 





minutes, but no one would advise anything | 


of that sort—” 

“I should think not,” said Alice. ‘The 
fancy of mentioning such a thing! Hot wa 
ter is as good as any other cure, every bit 
But it makes such a mess—wets everything 
through—and she won't have it, anyway.” 


‘If we only had electric lights, there’s an | 
electric pad just as good as hot water,” said 


Janet 
**Oh—oh!” sighed Florence. 
** Well, vinegar and cold water are an ex 


cellent application, and so is a bit of ice held 


in a napkin to the forehead,” said Annette. 
“Oh, go away! A cup of strong green 
tea—” 


**Not the least use in the world till the | 


stomach is settled—” 

** But the stomach has nothing to do with 
it—has it, Florence dear? 
nerves,” 

**Comes from her eyes, I suppose. She 
has been studying too hard.” 

**Oh! oh!” from the patient. 

“If you would only smell. some strong 
salts,” said Alice. ‘‘ But lavender salts make 
her ill.” 

**Oh, please!” sighed the patient again. 

‘**Florence dear, I only want to get you 
well enough for the concert this afternoon,” 
in mild expostulation 

‘*Mamma always gives me twenty drops 
of aromatic ammonia,” said Helen. 


It’s all on the | 


**We use guarana,” said Annette. ‘‘ Why, | 


you know, the crew sometimes take it in 


boat-races just before they start, to give them | 


staying power.” 

**I never heard of such a thing!” 

“I should think it was almost like a 
fraud, unless the other crew took it too.” 

‘*As bad as wearing rouge on your face, 
exactly, pretending to a color or a strength 
you don’t possess.” 


“Oh, did you see, girls, how splendidly 


Jack Byrnes hit it off in the Junior boat—” 

**Oh, oh!” groaned the patient. 

** Poor dear! there’s too much light,” said 
Alice. “I was going to send for the jani- 
tor’s man to close those outside shutters. 
How in creation do you do it?” 

Just then Amelia opened the door, and 
paused and took in the situation, and disap- 
peared again. She returned presently with 
a bottle of alcohol in her hand and a bit of 
thin muslin, and she went into the bedroom 
beyond and found acomb. ‘Out of here, 
all of you!” said she, coming back. And 
then she closed the door upon the departing 
quartette, and opened the window a-crack, 
and pulled down the shades; and then she 
wet the muslin in the alcohol and doubled it 
across the aching brow of the sufferer, and 
sat behind her and blew upon it, and passed 
the comb quickly through the thick hair, ir- 
ritating the scalp; and never said a word, but 
sat there an hour long, combing, wetting the 
muslin, blowing upon it and cooling the hot 
head beneath. And after a while Florence 
slept. And the one who knew what to do, 
and did it, kept her place silently, till at last 
her patient stirred. ‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘ how 
good you are, Amelia! There is healing in 
yourtouch. I thought those dear girls would 
drive me crazy—-the pain was so bad. But 
I am better. Idon't believe but I will go to 
the concert, after all. The pain is—yes—al- 
most gone. You have ameliorated it, any- 
way.” 


‘** You don’t deserve to be better,” said the. 


subject of the bad pun. 

Seriously, now, much good is always ac- 
complished by the quiet, kind, and sensible 
person with cool steady hands and firm will, 
who simply acts and does not fuss. The es- 
sential of all successful nursing is in tran- 
quillity. Massage given by a nervous and 
fidgety person is distressing. The same 
treatment by one like her whom we have 
called Amelia is luxury unspeakable to pain 
and weariness. 
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Messrs. Reed & Barton 


have just completed an attractive col- 
lection of objects in sterling silver 
which are beautiful in design and 
perfect in workmanship. They em- 
brace many useful and decorative 
pieces especially appropriate as gifts 
for weddings and the belidays. 


Reed & Barton 
Silversmiths 
Square ‘ 
ae Lane New York 


Our goods are for sale 
by all the leading jewelers 
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Since NOAH’S Time 
The strength or extract of beef has always 
been regarded by mankind as pre-emi- 
nently the greatest source of vigor and re- 
freshment. It bas strengthened and 
soothed centuries of tired muscles and 
weary brains. A jar of 


LIEBIG GOMPANYS 


make the most delicious strengthening 
soups and sauces easily and quickly. 








The highest degree of 
refinement. 
Wonderfully 
and lasting. 
Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 
Be sure to get the 
“No. 4711.” 
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never offered. Write 
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will send by mai) same day letter is 
PIANO & ORGAN Co. 


Teceived. Positively guaranzete 
every Organ an iano 
twenty 8 


five year: 





P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 















THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S FETT-POWDER ~ 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year. BAZAR, - - - $4 00a year 
WEEKLY, $4 00a year. LITERATURE, $4 oo a year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year. 
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77>, food combined. Tempting 
and appetizing. Get a jar 
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THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
CONFEDERACY, 

N June of 1864 the smoke of battle hung around the 

hills of Richmond, and the sound of distant cannon 
could be heard in her streets. The end of the civil war 
was approaching, fiercely was each step contested, and for 
a brief space it seemed to its devoted leaders as if the 
South might yet pluck victory out of defeat after months 
and vears of strife. Just at this time, in the midst of wat’s 
alurms, there was born in the White House of the South 

1 mansion perched high on one of the loftiest hills sur- 
rounding the capital — Varina Anne Davis, the second 
daughter of the president of the Southern Confederacy. 
Had the war scale then turned in favor of the South, the 
child would have been born to a life of worldly dignities 
and comfort, and might perhaps have missed the affection 
lnvished on her so bounteously in after-years. But the 
little life had numbered but a few months when the whole 
situation changed: Lee gave up the unequal contest at 
Appomattox, the Federal troops pressed on towards Rich- 
mond, the cause of the South was forever a lost cause, 
the whole Davis family were fugitives, and soon the Presi- 
dent was a state prisoner at Fortress Monroe. Here in 
the prison-room of the fortress the little ‘‘ Winnie” began 
the career which linked her indissolubly with the South 
and made her the idol of its people. 

In her visits to the prisoner Mrs. Davis was permitted 
to bring only one of the children, and for two years baby 
Winnie was the comfort and joy of the man who had 
stnked all and lost all in one cast of fortune. When the 
* carpet-bagging ” period of the South was over and the 
States were sufficiently reconstructed, the Davis family, 
after wanderings in foreign lands, took up their residence 
in Memphis, Tennessee, and Miss Davis was sent to Carls- 
ruhe, in Germany, where for five years she devoted her- 
self assiduously to her books, and then supplemented tliis 
education by further study in Paris and by extended 
travel. Then she came home to be her father’s com- 
panion, secretary, and. assistant in his literary work. In 
all his journeyings through the South she was his con- 
stant attendant, and in every reunion and in every func- 
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MISS VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Died September 18. 


tion pertaining to the lost cause her presence was expect- 


ed as a matter of course. The circumstances attending 
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her birth gave a picturesque air to her whole life, and en- 
—_— her to all who dwelt south of Mason and Dixon's 
ine. 

It was during Jefferson Davis's last tour through the 
South that the incident occurred which gave to his daugh- 
ter the title which became a term of endearment. At 
Atlanta the crowd clamored for a glimpse of their old 
leader; Mr. Davis was in feeble condition, worn with the 
journey, and unable to respond. With quick compre- 
hension of the situation, General John B. Gordon took 
Miss Davis by the hand, and presented her, as her father’s 
representative, as ‘‘the Daughter of the Confederacy.” 
From that time the title, the result of a happy inspiration, 
was as much her own as the name she bore. 

In social life Miss Davis took the rank to which her 
birth, natural talents, and education entitled her. She 
was gracious in manner, kindly in disposition, and count- 
ed her friends by the score, without regard to lines, sec- 
tional or geographical. At an early age she showed 
marked literary inclination, and this tendency in later life 
she turned to active use. Shortly after her return to 
America she became a member of the Pangnostics, a lit- 
erary society in New Orleans, and published several es- 
says and short stories. Her first novel was The Veiled 
Doctor, a story of Southern life, which, despite some of 
the faults inseparable to the novice, showed elements of 
strength and dramatic power. The book was very well 
received, and a second story has just been issued from the 
press of Harper & Brothers. This latest novel, A Ro- 
mance of Summer Seas, shows a great advance in story- 
telling power, and is marked by a sprightly style, and an 
undercurrent of humor often verging on wit. Miss Davis 
was just making for herself a position in the field of lit- 
erature when death stopped the busy pen. 

The life which began amid the storms of war, June 27, 
1864, ended peacefully by the Northern sea-shore Septem- 
ber 18 of this year. With her passing snaps the cord 
which bound so many to memories and hopes of the past. 
But the love which was hers in life goes beyond the 
grave, and holds in tender recollection one who combined 
in her person all that was noble, gentle, and true in South- 
ern womanhood. A. W. 8. 








VIL—SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


TS causes of sleep have long perplexed the scientific 

mind. Almost every possible condition of the brain 
has been brought forward to explain it. The brain be- 
comes congested, says one; the brain is deprived of its 
blood, says another; the brain is deoxidized, theorizes a 
third ; and another tells of other complex chemical changes. 
It has been noted by more than one, and it has been gen- 
erally conceded, that the brain shrinks in the state of 
sleep. This has been proved by observation of sleeping 
indiwiduale whose brains have been exposed because por- 
tions of the bony cases had been torn away in accidents. 
It could be seen that the brain tissues contracted when 
the individual was in a state of sleep. The causes of this 
also were variously explained. Recently a most fasci- 
nating and plausible by pothesis has been introduced which 
also accounts for dreams as well as for sleep. The brain 
cells are furnished with very many prolongations, which 
are called processes. These interlace with the processes 
of other brain cells, and are the means of communication 
of one cell to another, and because of these one has a num- 
ber of associated ideas. In sleep these processes shrink up 
and become separated, each cell from those of its neigh- 
bor cells, so that there is no connection of one to the other, 
and consequently to passing of ideasm from the one to the 
other. Consciousness is thus lost, and the state of sleep 
supervenes 

THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 


The discussion of the causes of dreams has been as wide 
and as fruitless as that of sleep, but this theory of the 
withdrawal of interlacing cell processes occasioning sleep 
gives also a plausible explanation of dreams. Some stray 
processes become awakened, and reach forth and come in 
contact with other processes, and linking themselves to 
them, an idea is awakened in the brain, often bizarre and 
unusual. Dreams are said to be imperfect action of the 
brain, and it can be seen how the unusual and casual 
juxtaposition of the cell processes would give rise to the 
unusual ideas and thoughts which occur in dreaming 

Most dreams are thought to take place immediately 
before waking or immediately after going to sleep, and 
in reality very little time that one is actually asleep may 
be oceupied with dreams. I think this varies with differ- 
ent individuals, and it is very difficult to tell how much 
one sleeps dreamlessly, and how much one is occupied in 
sleep with the connecting and the disconnecting of the 
processes of the nerve cells. I have watched dogs sleep, 
and seen that they were dreaming by their motions, and 
the dreams have continued for a long time. 

Dreaming is greatly a matter of habit. Some people 
never sleep but that they dream. Others claim that they 
never have dreams. I have no doubt that the uncon- 
trolled brain action which is called dreaming goes on 
much more actively than one imagines, but the thoughts 
are writ in water, and one forgets, in waking, the irrelevant 
ideas that have been chasing one another through the 
brain. Indeed, the brain action must be very impressive 
to make the memory take cognizance of it when the 
regulated brain action of the waking-hours takes place. 
Dreams are remembered if the dream action is along Jines 
of brain action which have left a deep impression upon 
the mind during the hours which have preceded the re- 
tirement to rest, 


BRAIN ACTION DURING SLEEP. 

Dreams, with the weird and unusual contrast of ideas, 
are singular manifestations of brain action, but they are 
not so striking as the regulated action of the brain dur- 
ing sleep which results in the acquirement of definite re- 
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sults. The mathematician goes to sleep with his prob- 
lems unsolved. In the morning he awakes and is able to 

o rapidly through the steps necessary to their solution. 

he brain is refreshed, one might say, and so can work 
more clearly. In some instances this may be the case, 
but in others it has been known that the whole process 
has been dreamed out. It is recorded of a student who 
puzzled over a most difficult problem that he dreamed 
that he had solved it. When he awoke he found that 
this was true; that he had not only wrought out the 
proposition, but that he had made a record of it, and had 
reached the answer through an unusual and more direct 
way than he had thought of when he was awake. I knew 
a musician famous for her beautiful Rubinstein-like play- 
ing. She had a large répertoire, and never played with 
her music before her. I asked her how she committed to 
memory so perfectly such elaborate compositions. She 
said that she played one several times from the music be- 
fore going to bed, and when she awoke in the morning she 
found that she could then play the composition without 
notes, and that after that she never forgot it. The brain 
cells which had stored up these impressions were at 
work while she slept, making and breaking the connection 
of the processes along which these ideas travelled. 

Not a few instances of the wonderful exercise of the 
creative faculty are on record. Tartini produced a sonata 
which he dreamed was played at his request by the arch- 
fiend. Poems, plays, and plots of novels have come to one 
in a dream, and have lived in the memory so that a record 
could be made of them. How is all this accounted for, 
you ask, 

Only the centres concerning the immediate conscious- 
ness are asleep. The strong impetus given to the activity 
of the cells which have been active before sleep causes 
them to keep at their work while the other portions of the 
brain are asleep; or, to express it in another way, have cut 
off their connection from the other gray cell matter. It 
was believed by the ancients that the soul left the body 
during sleep, and that if recalled too suddenly it had not 
time to re-enter the body. With these new theories, it 
would seem that the soul never sleeps, but is presiding 
over the destinies of the individual, increasing his powers 
of work and achievement in the dark hours of the night, 
when only the conscious will lapses into sleep. It is as 
if the bands slipped from the connecting-wheels which 
unite and contro! the whole machine, but parts of it still 
revolve and accomplish work. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DREAMS. 


A number of years ago I was exceedingly interested in 
the question of the relation of dreams to disease. I had 
never seen anything written on the subject, and I thought 
it would not only be interesting but very useful to trace 
this connection. I carried on the investigations for a 
number of years very persistently, and then gave up the 
idea of writing upon it, for the reason that I could find 
no peculiar pathological significance of dreams except on 
the broadest lines. Had I written a work at that time it 
would have been one of the first, for since then there has 
sprung up, especially in French, considerable literature 
on the subject. Nevertheless, these works have not 
changed my opinion that the relation of disease to dreams 
is of use to the physician as indicating obscure condi- 
tions. If one has trouble with the lungs, so that the 
breath is drawn with difficulty, the dreams would be 
troubled, and would probably refer to incidents of chok- 
ing and smothering. It has been well said that the es- 
sence of a dream is a sensation. Given a sensation, it 
starts the brain cells to working, and the ideas travel 
along in connection with those paths of thought which 
have been most used during the day. 


Can dreams be prophetic, is the question which is of 
greatest interest, and has been the subject of not a little 
investigation. It ig very doubtful if dreams are pro- 
phetic; the seeming possibility is more likely due to coin- 
cidence. It would a alees if in the nightly dreams, 
occurring year after year, there should not once in a long 
time occur some striking and inexplicable events which 
foreshadowed that which afterwards transpired. The 
mind takes cognizance and stores up impressions so 
quickly that one 4s not aware that the thought has taken 
place. When it is reproduced in a dream it becomes 
—e It is told that Conrad Cessner, the naturalist, 
dreamed that he was bitten by a great serpent. Five 
days after he died of anthrax. Had he been a fighter, 
the pain with which the gnawing sore announced its ad- 
vent would have made him dream that he was killed by 
a sword-thrust. 

Dreaming, like sleeping, is a good deal a matter of 
habit, and it can be cultivated by dwelling upon dreams 
and telling them often. To some it is very painful to 
dream, and disturbs their slumbers, while others look 
upon going to sleep with the prospect of dreaming with 
as much pleasure as they would read a book. It is 
possible also to direct one’s dream. It is more than prob- 
able that the man who is recorded to have had a dream 
which lasted three nights, the events and occurrences in 
it following a logical sequence, might have found it so 
agreeable in the unfolding that he brought to his aid his 
will to prolong it. 


NAPPING AND DOZING. 


An eminent English writer says of dozing, ‘‘ It is a half 
state; it is one of the by-paths to hebetude, and sliould be 
shunned.” ‘‘ Resist,” he continues, ‘‘the inclination to 
doze, dream, or to fall into a state of reverie.” Of Dr. 
Pepper, who recently died, it is reported that he was ac- 
eustomed to refresh himself during the day by taking 
short naps of only a few minutes, and he recommended 
the practice to others. The great drawback to napping 
and dozing is that if the habit is once acquired, like most 
habits, it becomes imperative, and one finds it a great in 
convenience. The eyes will close over the lids at inop- 
portune moments, and the person falls asleep when it 
would look better or be more to his advantage to be 
awake. Who has not had to contend with the soporific 
effects of a lecture or a sermon. Pitiful, very pitiful in- 
deed at such times are the struggles of the habitual 
napper. 

would not recommend the acquirement of the habit 
of napping, for the reason that those who take such paps 
either become wakeful when the time for sleep comes, or 
they purposely rob themselves of the legitimate amount 
of sleep, thinking to make it good by the substitution of 
the cat-naps taken whenever opportunities offer. It is 
restful in the busy whirl of a New York life for the 
American to sit in the favorite rocking-chair which his su- 
perior inventive genius has constructed, showing thereby 
his superiority over the European. Putting the head 
back, it throws the eyes upward in a kind of hypnotic 
position, and with closed lids, half sleep, half waking, he 
reflects. Of course it is beneficial and calming. The 
English might not be benefited by it; they might, indeed, 
find it, as their doctor has suggested, ‘‘ one of the by-paths 
to hebetude.” Their stimulating cup of tea may be more 
useful to them; but for the American it is well to take 
these times of repose, not lapsing into absolute oblivion, 
but shutting out the outside world while pondering upon 
matters and things. It renews his strength sevenfold, 
after the fashion of the giant sons of Mother Earth, who 
renewed their strength by the multiple of seven every 
time their feet touched the ground. 
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Important Announcement 


EDER’S Pompadour Skirt Binding having now been on the market two years 
and its super-eminent merits having been established by the test of time; now, 
therefore, we guarantee the durability of the article as follows: We will mail new 


skirt length of Feder’s Pompadour to any person who, having used it 


% does not find that it outwears the skirt. Claims under this guarantee 


should be forwarded through the dealer from whom the goods were bought."& 
Dealers throughout the country have been notified of this guarantee. The 


genuine goods have the name FEDER’S stamped on every yard and are wound on spools 
bearing the labels here illustrated. 


J.W.GODDARD & SONS (*“t7"**) 98-100 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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PARIS AUTUMN GOWNS. 
light brown cashmere. trimmed in tunic fashion, is most characteristic of 
A w in winter modes. Narrow guipure over black velvet follows the line of 
the double shaped ruffle, the latter appearing as a continuation of the bodice, while over 
shoulders is a circular bretelle. The jacket part beneath is cut iv a sharp point above 
1¢ waist line, disclosing a vest and belt of velvet in the new tone of ruby red. — This litile 
ut opens over a chemisette of Irish lace. ‘The bretelle broadens at the shoulder, 
rendering more graceful the top of the plain close sleeve, then is divided at the back below 
the high straight « iat 
Ihe over the hips, has no pleat or shirrings at the waist line, the back 
breadths being sloped outward in fan effect, and falling into natural folds. The width of the 
at the foot is four vards 
In many French gowns the stiffening in skirts is now replaced by overlapping ruffles on 
and under sides of a shaped flounce of the foundation skirt, and soft wool linings 
sometimes substituted for the silk or satin. But for ordinary wear a barrow band of hair 
cloth or light-weight canvas is still the usual interlining to either the gown or under-skirt, 
wcording to the material and style of the dress, 
Quantity of material for gown—cashmere, 84 yards; velvet, } yard; lace, 1 yard; guipure 
ind velvet trimming, 6 yards 
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A new and odd modification of the shaped flounce is a feature ofa royal-blue cloth gown. 
A fancy tufted braid in stiades of blue over a band of black velvet is the heading of the ruffle, 
1 second row higher up repeats its curves back and front. The back fulness of the 
which altogether measures four and a quarter yards at the foot, is arranged in pleats 
close together, which spread outward toward the bottom. 
The jacket, finished above the waist line, back and front, fastening diagonally on the left 
vith four large crystal aud gold buttons, is trimmed ail around with a band similar to 
the skirt. It is of velvet of the same color, trimmed with appliqué and mohair braid 
» a scroll design, intermingled with gold thread 
Ibe little full waist beneath, of pulka-dotied silk in pale gold-color, is slightly fulled into 
in front. The sleeves, slightly flaring at the hand, are likewise embroidered. The 
ny cap tends to broaden the effect Of the close sleeve. The disappearance of uny pronounced 
uff or cap is a marked feature of the season 
W halebones, the liuing corded at the top, or a barrow fitted 
plece ol hair cloth is used to keep the top of the sleeve in its 
proper position—a little outward and upward from the shoulder, 
I'he belt and buckle are of turquoises framed in gilt, and on 
the hat a turquoise ornament holds the square bow of velvet on 
the turned-up brim. A band of velvet passes through the hat 
t the side, and appears again in a bow under the brim behind. 
Quantity of material for gown—cloth, 4 yards; velvet, 4 yards; 
braid and velvet trimming, 1 picece each 
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CLOTH GOWN WITH VELVET BOLEKO. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 100.—(See Page 859.) 
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CASHMERE GOWN WITIL DOUBLE SHAPED RUFFLE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 101.—{See Page 859.) 


THE CORONATION FESTIVITIES IN AMSTERDAM. 
HOW THE CITY AND THE CHURCH LOOKED. 


See illustrations on page 845. 


’ | byw most noticeable characteristic of Amsterdam during the festivities attending 

the inauguration of the young Queen—in fact, of the whole of Holland—was 
the flood of orange which had descended upon it. Iv Amsterdam-every man, wo- 
man, or ehild was decorated with the color in honor of the last direct-descendant of 
the House of Orange. The street cars were gay with trophies of orange and tricolor 
flags; the coachmen's whips: fluttering ribbons; every shop window was decked 
out in orange; small boys h favors in innumerable devices—orange birds, bows, 
roses, buttons. Orange flo nd cords figured largely in the decorations. Coach- 
men assumed orange cock horses were adorned with orange rosettes—iu fact, 
there was no limit to the ways In which the color was employed. 

The decorations of the town left nothing to be desired. Garlands and festoons 
of pine.twigs intermingled with flowers were the most effective. In many cases the 
foliage was worked in the shape of crowns raised high up over the street, with fes- 
toons depending from every side, to be caught up on the walls of the houses. Trium- 
phal arches were numerous, and in many cases were veritable works of art, being 
constructed of masonry, with towers that gave them an old-world look, harmonizing 
with the general aspect of the town. Many of the barges along the canals boasted 
floral decorations, and the bridges were gay with banners and Venetian masts. The 
Dam, or Square, on which the Palace and the Nieuwe Kerk (the New Church) stand, 
looked most imposing. The decorations of the Exchange were, without. doubt, the 
most original, and certainly ranked amongst the most beautiful. 

And the actual scene of the ceremony—the New Church—that, indeed, presented a 
gorgeous, yet harmonious, color scheme: © All the seats were draped in blue and 
gold; the bases of pillars were swathed in the same; palms filled every available nook 
und corner; and behind the so-called throne—as a matter of fact, the two Queens sat 
on chairs—rose the great brass screen which usually separates the choir from the 
rest of the church.- Over the throne rose a canopy of crimson velvet, and a rug of 
ermine covered the dais. Trophies of flags and the royal arms were placed in every 
available spot between the arches of the gallery; mottoes in gold letters encircled 
many of the pillars. The following is the text of her oath: 

a i swear unto the people of the Netherlands tat I will always uphold and main- 
tain the Constitution. I swear that I will defend and preserve the independence and 
the territory of my realm with all my power; that I will protect public and private 
liberty and the rights of all my subjects, and will employ for the maintenance and 
promotion of public and private welfare all thos¢ means which the laws have intrusted 
to me,as it behooves a good queen todo, So help me God Almighty! This I promise.” 

The regalia was placed on red velvet cushions 6n a table facing the throne. The 
white ivory.carriage in which her Majesty entered the city on Monday was the gift 
of her mother, the color being chosen as an emblem of innocence. 

. Bevis Sipney Wootr. 
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THE ARMY SALUTING QUEEN WILHELMINA IN THE SQUARE BEFORE THE PALACE. 


INCIDENTS OF THE CORONATION CEREMONIES OF THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS.—(See Pace 844. ] 








A CHRONIC REFORMER. 


\ ISS PERKINS laid her plans for the summer with 
rt more than her usual care. She felt that she needed 
the quiet of the woods and the strength which their soli- 
tude would lend, and she meant to bask all day in the 
sunshine of green fields, to saturate herself with the 
beauty of the out-of-doors, and never again to interest 
herself in her neighbors’ affairs. 

And a kindly Providence, it seemed to her, led her 
straight to the Hawkins’s. Their farm-house among the 
apple-trees was small, but so dainty, so fresh, so inviting, 
with its white paint and green blinds, its vine-covered 
porch and curtained windows, that content itself, she 
fancied, might well have rested there and called it home. 

As she drove up the grass- grown slope toward the 
hitching-post, the wood-thrush and robins were carolling 
in the trees. A yellow shepherd-log jumped a break in 
the low stone fence and met her with friendly wags of his 
bushy tail. The tall tiger-lilies, high on a terrace by the 
walk, nodded to her as she passed—one, bolder than the 
rest, bending a royal head to touch her lightly on the 
cheek. And every leaf on the vine-covered porch flut- 
tered in gay weleome on her approach, a delicate breeze 
playing in and out among them like a gleesome child, too 
coy to come forward or be caught from under cover. 

Miss Perkins’s heart bounded: It was just such a land 
as she had dreamed about, full of the things that she 
loved. She felt elated, happy, newly inspired, like one 
who takes a first deep breath of mountain air. Even her 
cares seemed suddenly to have escaped her, and she had 
an odd momentary fancy, as she turned to go in-doors, 
that were she to look over her shoulder aa across the 
fielis behind ber she would see all these hobgoblins of her 
mind there at play in the open, a group of irresponsible 
sprites suddenly transformed like herself 

It was with her old-time glow of manner and the exhil- 
aration that comes of nerves relieved of their tension that 
she stepped towards the open doorway, both hands out- 
stretched to Mrs. Hawkins, waiting there to receive her. 

I'm so happy to be here,” she said, smiling. 

Mrs. Hawkins’s black eyes became a trifle calmer and 
more resolute in their penetrative gaze. Cordiality from 
strangers embarrassed her and put her on her guard. She 
had supposed the arrangement one of dollars and cents 
For.a moment she said nothing, but continued to look 
sternly into the flashed face of Wer boarder, letting her 
stiff, unbending fingers rest inertly in Miss Perkins’s eager 
clasp. Then the deep lines of the self - restrained face 
slowly softened, and a smile, too timid as yet to part-her 
lips, lit up her face. The contagion of a genuine happiness 
Was not to be resisted 

We've done our best to give you satisfaction. Agrip 
pina, she’s fixed a lot of flowers in your room.” 

Agrippina proved to be the only daughter of the house 
U pon less formal occasions she was spoken of as ‘*Grippy.” 
An ability to arrange flowers with taste and sentiment 
was not the only one of ber accomplishments. Earlier.in 
the spring she had mounted a ladder and given a coat of 
white paint to the outside of the house, experimenting 
with the colors for the blinds until an agreeable tone was 
secured. She had also papered the walls of the little din 
ing-room reserved for Miss Perkins’s special use, and not 
only planted the seeds of the vines which covered the 
porch, but had tacked, as well, the strands of twine over 
which they were to clamber. 

“It is a Paradise,” Miss Perkins said to herself when 
alone in her room, drawing back the dimity curtains and 
looking out on the quiet stillness of the afternoon. 
‘* There can be no woes in such loveliness as this, no moral 
problems to solve. I can get poised again, and strong.” 

Every day brought Miss Perkins some vew surprise and 
satisfaction, and increased her enthusiasm for the charac- 
ter and accomplishments of the excellent women who had 
agreed to harbor her for the summer. She saw but little 
of Mr. Hawkins, and then only at brief intervals. He 
seemed at first rather to avoid her, and the only oppor- 
tunity afforded her for gaining an impression of him was 
as she watched him going out of the dilapidated barn in 
the morning, or coming home across the fields at night, 
milk-pail in hand—a thick-set, undersize! man, with pale 
blue eyes and a mild face, and wearing blue overalls. held 
up around an enormous girth of waist by one stained sus- 
pender. He moved with long and rapid stride, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, carrying his head much 
as a dogged schoolboy might, forced on an uncomfortable 
errand he wanted to be dove with. Once in-doors, he ate 
his supper quickly, without a word to the family, then 
carried his newspaper to a seat under the trees, where, 
until long after darkness had set in, he sat silent with 
slack limbs, the paper before him, the yellow shepherd. 
dog at his feet he date of the paper never mattered to 
him—one of a year past gave him all he wanted. If it 
chanced to be a Sunday paper from town, he required 
days to finish it, for he neglected nothing, even to the 
notices. New popere, as they arrived, he laid away for 
winter days in-doors, like a squirrel hoarding nuts. 

Neither of the Hawkins women seemed to depend much 
upon bim for counsel or companionship, nor to regulate 
their well-ordered lives in reference to him. He could 
hardly have been counted more of a factor in their house- 
hold arrangements than the dog, who loved him and was 
always at his feet, 

A condition of affairs in which so complete a severance 
of domestic interests was apparent was not one to leave 
Miss Perkins unmoved, for ait her good resolutions. She 
felt it hardly loyal, however, to intrude even with a sur- 
mise into the private affairs of those who had opened their 
doors to receive her, At the same time she recognized 
without effort that whatever the trouble might be, two 
of the family were pitted against one—the mother and the 
daughter being bound by ties of no ordinary sympathy. 

Something, however, in the very ungaiuliness of the 
farmer appealed to her. She began to perceive a certain 
pathos in the isolation of his pursuits, and those vigils of 
the night when he sat alone with his paper and his dog, 
long after the family were in bed—under the trees when 
the weather was clear, on the porch when it stormed. 
She tried at first to ignore him. She even told herself 
that interest in her neighbors’ affairs was the particular 
weakness in herself which she had come here to cure—a 
weakness which consumed her strength and interfered 
with all her other plans, She determined to adhere to 
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her first resolution—to let other people’s troubles alone, 
and to seek the quiet of the woods, learning there the se- 
cret of Nature’s impersonality in beneficence, and her art 
of letting each man work out his own salvation for him- 
self. 

But the silence and the loneliness of the uncouth man 
oppressed her as an inbarmonious color might. They 
came between her and every pleasant thing, assailing her 
with persistent obtrusiveness, even when she had gone 
out of her way to forget them. She could think of no- 
thing else, and almost before she realized it she had yielded 
to the dominant passion of her life and gone over to the 
side of the neglected and forlorn. 

She meant at first merely to show Hawkins a little 
courtesy, such as every one owed his fellows, and which 
was clearly the right of each one to expect, and hoped for 
nothing farther than to lure him into a semblance of 
greater happiness, as one would have hoped to brighten 
the face of a sick and neglected child. 

Her cleverness was proved iu the way she went to work, 
asking him to do little things for her—to pick a fern or 
to carry a chair—pleading, by way of excuse for her re- 
quest, a feminine helplessness, and expressing, when the 
work was done, an appreciation that in its cordiality and 
exuberance was, it must be confessed, out of all proportion 
to the value of the services rendered. 

But she did it with an unconscious grace and charm of 
manner that was altogether foreign to the farmer's expe- 
rience, bewildering him with its radiance, much as the 
play of sudden sunlight might bewilder a mole. 

He did whatever she asked of him,and went his way 
without a word. But before a fortnight had passed, great- 
ly to her surprise, he began to pay her unexpected atten- 
tions. He laid stone steps for her on either side of a wall 
she had to climb on her way to the woods, and he built 
rustic seats under the trees in places where she liked to 
sit, taking whole mornings from his work to wait on her. 
But for all his ready service, when he spoke at all it was 
with a certain air of indulgence. 

*’Tain't no trouble,” he would say, looking at her with 
dispassionate face and expressionless eyes, ux though her 
enthusiasm had an objective kind of value for him, inter- 
esting but not stirring him. ‘I like to see folks tnking 
their pleasure. If you kin enjoy things, it’s all right.” 

It was not exactly the effect she meant to produce, and 
she was embarrassed by an uncomfortable sense of having 
lost, with her cordiality, a certain personal dignity. Like 
many philanthropists, she had not altogether outgrown 
the desire of seeming to be the dispenser, even when a 
question of pleasurable emotions alone was concerned; 
and Hawkins had turned the tables on her. 

The two women of the family, surprised at first by the 
farmer's willingness to serve their boarder, expressed be- 
fore long a satisfaction in it. They began to appeal to 
Miss Perkins with an air of pleased anticipation about 
any number of neglected things on the premises. 

**I wish you'd tell Abe you'd like to see that broken 
branch cut off that tree,” Mrs. Hawkins would say, Agrip- 
pina standing by in acquiescent attitude, ‘‘ He'll do most 
nigh anything for you. I've been trying to get him to do 
it for a year, but he ‘ain't never been willin’.” 

Or she would say: “If you'd tell Abe you wanted that 
red kettle hung on them sticks for flowers, he’d doit. All 
the folks round here has got'’em. We think the grass- 
plot looks kind o’ naked without it.” 

These requests made to her, an outsider, surangely de- 
pressed Miss Perkins, for she read in them unmistakable 
evidences of a deep-cut estrangement between the man 
and woman, and she wondered at Mrs. Hawkins making 
them—at her not being more on guard against betraying, 
even unconsciously, to a stranger, so painful a situation; 
for Miss Perkins had learned, what she supposed Mrs. 
Hawkins knew, that nothing so clearly defines the depths 
of alienation in marriage as the means used by either hus- 
band or wife to gain ends which once affection without 
effort had won. 

Nevertheless, she lent herself amiably to the plans of 
mother and daughter for bringing Hawkins to a sense of 
duty, recognizing in their repeated requests possible op- 
portunities for bringing about a greater degree of harmony 
among the members of the household. 

At the same time this sympathetic woman sighed. 
** Love is dead here,” she suid to herself. ‘And there is 
nothing to be done. It is the same old story. But who 
killed it?—these alert, untiring, clever women, outstrip- 
ping their neighbors in progress and refinement, or this 
shiftiess, ungainly man, who loves his dog and avoids his 
wife?” 

This she seemed every day less likely to discover; for 
though a friendship, amounting almost to intimacy, was 
established between her and the members of the household, 
there was a certain line of reserve which only widened. 
Hawkins never joined the family circle, though occasion- 
ally be laii down his paper to talk to her, 

ite became, too, more industrious, and when he realized 
that Miss Perkins liked fresh vegetables he went to work 
in the long-neglected garden, producing results that 
proved his reputation as the best gardener in Tottenville 
Corners, 

It was just at this time that Miss Perkins, succumbing 
to a slight indisposition brought about by the heat, went 
to bed for some days. The women, devoted in their at- 
tentions, told her it was no longer the same place without 
her. Hawkins, so as to be within call at night, as he 
said, took his paper and his chair to the grass-plot just 
beneath her window, and the dog, for the first time in its 
history, deserted its master to lie under her bed. ; 

On the third day of her illness Hawkins, summoned by 
a neighbor, went to help him with his haying. He did 
not get home in time to attend to the cows, und Agrip- 
pina, somewhat disturbed, milked in bis stead. 

Supper had been over an hour before Miss Perkins, 
from her pillow, heard Hawkins’s step in the kitchen. 
He had evidently some story to tell which we 
moved him, for bis words were uninterrupted, ard he 
moved up and down the room in his heavy boots as he 
spoke. She listened with surprise, never having heard 
him talk so much to his wife before. 

Minutes went by, and still the voice continued, and the 
heavy tread was heard across the kitchen floor. At the 
end of half an hour Miss Perkins began to grow curious, 


but so well did she control a pardonable desire to know 
what it was all about that even when Mrs. Hawkins, fol- 
lowed by her daughter, entered the room and seated her- 
self nervously at the foot of ber bed, she said nothing. 
Agrippina, sitting bolt-upright in a chair by the bureau, 
bit the nail of her right thumb, resting her elbow against 
her left hand pr tightly to her body. 

‘There ain’t nobody else can do anything with him,” 
Mrs. Hawkins began, abruptly, after a moment's pause. 
“Grippy and I been trying half an hour. I wish you'd 
jest go to the kitchen «door and speak to him. He'd keep 
— for you— nothing else 'Il quiet him. He's drunk 
a n,” 

«!*Drunk!” gasped Miss Perkins, trembling. 

“Yes, drunk!” said Mrs. Hawkins. ‘* Drunk, and 
spouting Jeremiah, Wedidn’t want you to know, Grippy 
and me. We done everything we could to hide it from 
you, but he won't keep still. We thought perhaps he'd 
quit drinking altogether since you came. But it was the 
cider at the haying. I wish you'd speak to him; he'd 
keep still for you.” 

“ But I’m afraid to,” said Miss Perkins, in a whisper, 
sitting up in bed and dragging the sheets close against 
her chin. ‘‘ Nothing frightens me like a drunken man. 
Even when I was a child it was so. I’m so sorry,” she 
added, apologetically, looking from one to the other, ** but I 
cannot help it. It’s not I—it’s the nerves of my stomach. 
They give out and tremble, and I get so weak. I couldn’t 
go if Ptried.” 

**That’s what I told Grippy,” Mrs. Hawkins answered. 
“TI knew Abe ‘ud frighten you, and that you'd go, like all 
the rest. Ain't a boarder ever will stay. Wetry it every 
year. We wanted to get the place fixed up a bit—tuin't 
natural to live in dirt. I’ve always been afraid the neigh- 
bors ’ud tell you how it was. He's keeping us down 
lower 'n any o’ them with his drink. Grippy an’ me’s been 
about ready to give it up.” 

She stopped abruptly with a sigh, and lifting a thin but 
shapely arm, began mechanically to smooth with the flat 
of her hand the heavy hair brushed back from. her fore- 
head. Her stern black eyes lost their rigidity of gaze, 
and her glance roamed restlessly about the room, like 
those of'a wounded animal seeking a place of rest. 

Neither of the women spoke. Agrippina still sat biting 
the pail of her thumb; Miss Perkins still held the sheets 
close to her chin. From the kitchen came the sound of 
Hawkins's voice, rising and falling in varied inflections, 
and the heavy tread of his clumsy boots back and forth 
across the wooden floor. 

“ "Twas the barn we wanted done this season,” Mrs, 
Hawkins added, after a pause. ‘‘ It’s rendy to keel over 
Ain't a barn in Tottenville looks like it. When you took 
the rooms, Grippy and me said now we'd fix upa bit. We 
have to do things by spells, and we don't want the neigh- 
bors to know that Abe’s women folks does everything. I 
don't expect you to stay, now he’s been drunk and scared 
you; but it ain’t she barn I'm sorry to lose half as much 
as you. You're friendlier, somehow, than the rest, and 
you kind o’ keep Abe up. He'd keep still now if you 
spoke to him; but if you don’t he'll keep on spouting Jere- 
miah till morning, and he won't sit down, neither.” 

** You mean Jeremiah from the Bible?” asked Miss Per- 
kins, under her breath. 

“ Yes, it's Jeremiah to-night. ‘Nother night it'll be 
Revelations or Isaiah. Sometimes it’s one o’ Parson 
Thomas's sermons he heard when he was sexton down 
to Tottenville. Nothing ‘ll stop him till he’s sober. He 
might quit, though, if you spoke to him.” 

Miss Perkins rose and took her wrapper from a peg. 

“I'll go,” she said, and discovered that her voice was 
almost gone. 

She was trembling violenily. The hand she placed on 
the latch shook as if with ague. The effort she was mak- 
ing was no slight one. For the first time in her life, and 
this in spite of her constitutional love of the unfortunate, 
the misunderstood, wn the erring, she was going to speak 
to a man who was drunk—going to approach him alone— 
she who had never been able to sit in «a horse-car with one 
or to walk on the same side of the street without a nervous 
collapse. 

She opened the door leading from the dining-room and 
looked down into the long, narrow, freshly painted kitci- 
en, where Hawkius walked the floor. He wore the same 
shabby blue overalls, held up by the one stained suspend- 
er. His blue eyes, usually so dull, were brilliant with 
excitement, and as he strode up and down the floor he 
raised and dropped his coarsened hands, held them aloft, 
as the text of his ~— inspired him, like a preacher car- 
ried away by his theme. 

He had not heard Miss Perkins open the door, and she 
paused a moment in her effort to command her voice. 

‘Would you mind not speaking quite so loud, Mr. 
Hawkins, You see, I'm ill,” she said at last. 

Haw kins stop abruptly in his walk and flung up his 
outstretched palms at arm’s-length toward her, holding 
them as if to ward off a dangerous approach. 

“Don’t look! Don't look!” he cried. ‘You mustn't 
see me like this! I don’t want you to see me like this! 
Anybody else but you. Don’t look! Don't look!” He 
kept his palms outstretched toward her and continued, in 
imploring tones: “‘Anybody but you. Don't look! Don’t 
look!” 

** It’s only that I’m ill, Mr. Hawkins,” she said, quiet- 
ly, from the door, though her limbs were still shaking. 
She did not want to let him know she recognized a plight 
the consciousness of Which in her presence had momenta- 
rily sobered him. A sense of compnssion, new born in her 
soul, struggled with her fears and her repugnance, and 
inspired her with a desire to save him the possibility of 
remembering afterwards her having seen him in such a 

light. 
¥ “IT only want to ask you if you would mind not speak- 
ing quiteso loud,” she continued, not knowing, in her 
confusion, what else to say. ‘‘I'm ill, you know, and I 
can hear you in my room. I could not sleep if you 
went on.” 

Hawkins’s arms dropped, and he sank into a chair like 
one who is stricken and finds his strength gone. 

“T ain't a-goin’ to say another word,” he said. ‘‘ No- 
thin’ 1 do sha’n't harm you. I ain't a-goin’ to say another 
word—I ainu’t—a-goin’—to say—” 




















SUPPLEMENT 


Miss Perkins closed the door softly, and 
left him gazing vacantly at the opposite wall. 

Neither of the women spoke as she crept 
into bed again. Agrippina took the wrapper 
and hung it on its peg, and Mrs. Hawkins 
smoothed the sheets again about her board- 
er’s shoulders. The self -restrained shame 
and hurt dignity of the wife’s face, as she 
bent over the bed, filled Miss Perkins's heart, 
but though she searched through the con- 
fusion of her own thoughts for some com- 
forting word, she found none she knew how 
to give. 

The green gloom of a twilight sifting 
through thick vines filled the room. Mrs. 
Hawkins lit a candle on the bureau. Ag- 
rippina still sat biting the nail of her thumb. 
Now and then from the bushes by the fence 
the ery of chickens was heard, as one dropped, 
pushed by its fellows from some disputed 
perch among the branches. The dog under 
the bed scraped a noisy way across the mat- 
ting and settled himself more comfortably 
on the other side. 

‘You can’t tell what a disgrace it is to 
us,” Agrippina moaned. ‘‘I’ve never dared 
to keep company with any man, not knowing 
what would happen some time, just as it 
happened to-night.” 
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| 
‘*T suppose it has been hard,” said Miss | 


Perkins, gently. ‘‘ But did you never think 
how pathetic it must be for the man him- 
self? He has wrecked his own life.” 

‘“‘ He has ruined our lives,” said Mrs. Haw- 
kins, with a shuddering sigh, and long si- 
lence fell upon the room once more. 

Suddenly Mrs. Hawkins turned her head 
and bent her body, as if some one had aroused 
her. 

‘* Listen,” she whispered. 

The latch of the kitchen door closed with 
a click. The tread of stockinged feet softly 
mounting the stairs was heard, followed by 
a didl thumping step in the room overhead. 

‘Sounds as if Abe was going to bed. I 
told you he'd do ‘most anything for you.” 

“Then he has kept his promise!” said 
Miss Perkins, starting from her pillow, and 
stretching ber hands towards them, with a 
gesture characteristic of her in moments of 
delight. ‘‘Oh, I'm so glad! Drunk as he 
was, you know, he promised me.” 

She had ceased to tremble. Compassion, 
triumphing at last in ber, lifted her alto- 
gether above self-consciousness or disgust. 
The confusion in her mind, too, was cleared, 
and she was no longer at a loss for speech. 
Her imagination, roused by pity, had broke 
its old bonds, and soaring into realms un 
hampered by tradition or antipathy, found 
words the meaning of which she hardly 
stopped to weigh 

She clasped her hands about the bed 
clothes drawn up over her knees, and her 
loosened hair, falling about her face, brought 
into strong relief the luminous eyes and 
sensitive mouth. The forlorn faces of the 
women inspired her; in the anguish and the 
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“I HOPED YOU WERE GOING WITH THEM, MR. HAWKINS,” MISS PERKINS SAID, SPEAKING IN A CASUAL WAY. 


(Continued from page 81,7.) 
shame depicted on them she read the overthrow of all 
their barriers and reserve. If they could be helped, she 
must h@|lp them. 

“‘How wonderful it is, and it is so touching!” she be- 
gan again. ‘‘1 never dreamed before that a man who 
was—the way Mr. Hawkins is—would even know enough 
to make a promise and then to keep it! I used to be 
afraid of men when they were like that; but now I feel 
I must look at his condition in quite another way.” She 
spoke slowly, almost hesitatingly, like a man who leads 
a way among new and strange ideas, to which he yet de- 
sires a following. ‘‘ never looked at the question before 
in just the right way, I suppose. But I see now, though 
I could never have believed it possible before, that it 
must be so—that a man’s real nature is the nature that 
comes out at such times. Perhaps none of us have quite 
understood poor Mr. Hawkins before. It may be his true 
nature is a religious one, full of aspirations towards 
higher things. This religious part expresses itself now 
when he is drunk and cannot help himself, because this 
religious part of Mr. Hawkins is the real part.” 

Miss Perkins paused. She felt that perhaps she was 
being carried too far, that again the dominant passion of 
her life was overpowering her, and that in her efforts to 
bring about a better understanding between those who 
hurt each other she was being quite swept off her feet. 
To bring herself quite back was now impossible, particu- 
larly since she saw that the idea she had expressed had 
produced an unlooked-for effect upon her hearers. Agrip- 
pina had ceased to bite her nail, and both she and her 
mother looked at Miss Perkins with wide-open eyes. 

She did not know that it was the first time in years 
they had heard Hawkins praised. But she did know that 
these two women, like so many at such times, had become 
as clay in her hands, to be moulded for the moment as she 
willed. A strange and subtle sense of weariness assailed 
her as she recognized their dependence, the strained ex- 
pectancy of their attitude. To help them now meant to 
shoulder them always. But had she, she thought, any of 
the vitality and the strength, any of the old faith and 
hope, which used once to uphold her as she carried those 
dependent upon her blindly on, through every doubt and 
every new phase of a sorrow which she was expected to 
clear away? 

Then, even as she hesitated, something in the pleading 
hunger of the women’s faces roused her, and, like the re- 
turning rush of an incoming tide, an overpowering sense 
of sympathy swept through her. Doubt of herself, 
weariness, and questionings vanished, and with them every 

ood resolution she had brought with her to Tottenville 
Comaan She saw but one duty before her—to comfort 
the women who had been shamed in her presence, by hold- 
ing Hawkins up in a better light to them. 

“*T hardly know how to tell you exactly what I do 
mean,” she began again, speaking in low and tender tones. 


‘*But I once heard.a wonderful lecturer who said that 
every man had two minds controlling him at different 
times, and that no one could tell which the best mind was. 
I hardly understood it all myself, though now I see how 
it all applies to Mr. Hawkins. For suppose he were a 
cruel man, no matter how he hid it when sober, he would 
be sure to be cruel when drunk. Or, if he were bad-tem- 
pered, he would be more than bad-tempered then. His 
real nature would come out. But you see he is religious, 
and now—now, when he is drunk, we know it. Perhaps 
when he sits alone under the trees at night, he is thinking 
of these same religious things he has just been saying. 
Only when he is sober, poor man, he is in no condition to 
say them.” 

irs. Hawkins’s black eyes had the look of a bewildered 
child in them, ready to be convinced. Agrippina, open- 
mouthed, lifted her chin away from her upheld thumb. 

The darkness of a lachalens night in summer now 
pressed close in against the windows, kept back only by 
the one candle in the whitewashed room. 

Miss Perkins, sitting bolt-upright in bed, the sheet laid 

at across her knees, was by this time full of the fascina- 
# tion of her theme, forgetful of all else. It was always this 
way when she gave herself up to bringing comfort and 
she saw how others waited on her words. She became in 
her eloquence like a preacher swayed by the beauties of 
his text, and oblivious of everything but the marvels of a 
new revelation. _ Her habit, unconsciously exercised, was 
to seize some fragile or abandoned hope from the de- 
spondent and afflicted before her, and to clothe it, as she 
held it up before them, with such splendor and glory that 
all who listened were lifted like herself. 

“You see,” she began again, ‘the spirit of a man has 
so many things to strive agaifst, and these must be stilled 
before the better part can speak. The spirit may be’ full 
of light and love and truth; it may long to express the 
heavenly and beautiful, while we, who look on while it 
strives, only see the—” 

Miss Perkins never finished her sentence. 

From the old white belfry in the church, three miles 
away, at Tottenville Corners, where Hawkins had been 
sexton, the bell began to peal, calling the faithful to even- 
ing prayer. Its second stroke had hardly ceased vibrat- 
ing when from the room over, Miss: Perkins’s head came 
the sound of a man springing heavily to his feet, while a 
voice was raised in loud, fierce invocation. 

Mrs. Hawkins collapsed into her old gesture of hopeless 
despair, and began smoothing, with the flat of her thin 
hand, the black hair from her forehead. 

“* He's at it again,” she said. ‘ The bell started him.” 

Miss Perkins dropped suddenly from her ideal heights, 
as a soaring pigeon falls in its flight, and lay trembling 
among her pillows. The faces of the women grew tense. 

“You must go this time yourself, Mrs. Hawkins, and 
ask him to keep quiet,” said Miss Perkins, feebly. ‘I 
cannot do it again.” 


The elder woman rose silently and closed the door be 
hind her. Agrippina and Miss Perkins listened breath- 
lessly. Hawkins’s tones were as earnest and as uninter- 
rupted as they had been jn the kitchen. 

After some moments Mrs. Hawkins came down stairs, 
with slow step and sorrowful air, and resumed her seat. 

“I couldn’t do nothing with him,” she said. ‘‘ He was 
down on his knees praying by the bed. He wouldn't so 
much as look at me, but told me to go away; that Miss 
Perkins was ill, and he had to pray for her; and he’s pray 
ing now—praying for you. Ain’t no stopping him for 
anybody. He'll pray all-night.” 

**Didn’t I tell you so?” cried Miss Perkins, impulsively, 
sitting up again. ‘‘ Suppose that instead of praying he 
had beaten you; suppose he had called you names? Can't 
you see how wonderful it is? He only says his prayers. 
I know now that I am right, and now I know the lecturer 
was right. When Mr. Hawkins is quite out of his head 
he is better than most men. You do not understand him. 
Perhaps you never have. How do the other drunken 
men you know behave?” 

Mrs. Hawkins made no reply. She was mechanically 
smoothing her hair again with the flat of her hand. 
Agrippina broke the silence, as she had done before, 
speaking this time with the tones of one who talks to keep 
from listening. 

“I guess you’re right. They are not all like him, be- 
cause, for one, there’s Tim Blodgett. You know Tim's 
house—a big one his son gave them, with towers and a 
cupola and blinds. When old Tim’s drunk he chases the 
children in the street, and throws stones at people from 
behind the fence.” 

“Then you can see the difference,” exclaimed Miss 
Perkins, eagerly. ‘Mr. Hawkins doesn’t throw stones.” 

“Yes, I'm beginning to see,” answered Agrippina, 
catching some of Miss Perkins’s enthusiasm. ‘‘ There’sa 
difference, He don’t throw stones, and he don’t say low 
things. When Mr. Rankin, down to the Corners, is drunk, 
he says things his own wife’s ashamed to listen to. She 
has to send all the children out of the house, and tie a 
handkerchief round her ears when she’s about the kitchen 
I never heard my father say low things, drunk or sober.” 

Miss Perkins smiled. The ‘‘my father” was new. 

“And I ‘ain't, neither,” exclaimed Mrs. Hawkins, the 
faintest shadow of pride crossing her features. She had 
folded her arms as she spoke, and her head was held a 
trifle higher, but in her black eyes there was a look of al- 
most furtive appeal as she turned them from Miss Per- 
kins to her daughter, like that of one who fears to be robbed 
of some first crumb of comfort he has seized. ‘‘I. ’ain’t 
never heard a bad word from him sence I first took him,” 
she continued, with a more confident air, now that no one 
contradicted her ; ‘‘and there ain’t, 1 suppose, another 
man in Tottenville zactly like him. Maybe he’s drunk 
oftener, and he won’t work, but he ’ain’t never struck me 
yet, and he does pray. Ain't one o’ them Tottenville men 
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rays. He’s a sight better, I know, than old Bliss, for all 
sis education. Old Bliss stands over his wife with a 
hatchet when he’s drunk, and she can’t do nothing but 
just sit still in her chair and look him square in the eye. 
He'd kill her ifshe moved. Been going on that way now, 
off and on, for twenty years.” 

‘‘And you remember Mrs. Barnes?” suggested Agrip- 
pina, encouraging her mother. The voice upstairs had 
not ceased; they liked to drown it with their own. 

“Why, I most nigh forgot Mis’ Barnes!” said Mrs. 
Hawkins. ‘‘Grippy knows as well as I do that when 
old man Barnes is drunk he drives his wife right out of 
the house. He wears good sight better clothes than Abe 
ever had, but I've seen Mis’ Barnes ‘fraid to go home for 
pretty nigh a week ata time. I ’ain’t never been afraid,” 
with a rising inflection on the last word. 

Miss Perkins’s head sank back against her pillow. Tot- 
tenville Corners was not then the Paradise she had ima- 
gined—its one discordaut note to be found in the Hawkins 
household. As she listened to the revelations made by 
the two black-eyed women at the foot of her bed, she be- 
came confused again by new and strange emotions, till at 
times she seemed to herself two persous—one watching 
with dismay the trains of thought which the spark of her 
own enthusiasm had lighted, and the other with self-com- 
mand enough to retain a studied attitude, so as not to 
show surprise or consternation, 

But that which bewildered her most was some indefin- 
able change in the women themselves, once so nervous 
and constrained. There was a suggestion of something 
like elation in their manner, which grew more and more 
evident as they continued to recount the tragedies of the 
neighborhood. That they themselves were rapidly climb- 
ing out of that pit of despair in which a consciousness of 
their own disgrace had buried them was evident. But it 
seemed to Miss Perkins that the ladder by which they 
made their ascent was being formed out of the sins and 
misfortunes of those persons whom they had once envied 
and feared 

It had not been the result Miss Perkins had looked for, 
with the new feeling of compassion that had swayed her. 
A withering sense of disappointment crept through her, 
stealing its way with slow contractions to her heart. 
All her generous outgoing sympathies, all her hopes, like 
birds with broken wings, came back to their starting- 
place, huddling together in dismay. 

She had tried to help them to a better point of view, and 
had failed. 

She clasped her hands behind her head in despair as 
she listened to the three voices which had so strangely 
moved her—that of the suppliant upstairs, whose endless 
prayer went on in fierce monotony, and those of the two 
women before her, once so sorrow-stricken and now 80 
full of satisfaction over the woful histories of their ac- 
quaintances 

When the day broke, Hawkins, sobered and ashamed, 
crept down the stairs again, and going to the barn, hid 
himself in the hay. He shell in concealment for 
days. The wife and daughter were at a joss how to in- 
terpret these new developments; but Miss Perkins, her 
own enthusiasm gone, and half ashamed to feel her own 
remoteness from their joy, still held conscientiously to 
her theory, and endeavored with scrupulous care to prove 
that such sensitiveness to his weakness was only another 
proof of the man’s finer endowment of nature. They ac- 
cepted, gladly and eagerly, all that she said. Like chil- 
dren for the first time alive to the manifold beauties of 
flowers, and constantly running with specimens to their 
elders, they turned to Miss Perkins a dozen times a day 
with new anecdotes to prove hitherto unrecognized virtues 
in Hawkins. Agrippina one morning, ostensibly to bring 
Miss Perkins fresh geraniums, came into her room to say 
how her father loved the flowers, adding, gently: ‘* When- 
ever he’s a little off, he cries over the dead ones in his 
garden and buries them, same as Parson Thomas buried 
babies, I used to feel awful when he did it, knowing 
what the neighbors would say, but I ain't going to any 
more 

And Mrs. Hawkins would come in from the kitchen, 
wiping the flour from her arms, to give Miss Perkins some 
such reminiscence as this: ** Queer, ain't it? I ‘ain't never 
called it up till now, but Parson Thomas thought more of 
Abe than any man in the church. Used to sit up and talk 
Scriptures with him till morning. Warun't another man 
in Tottenville he'd sit up and talk with.” 

They went about their housebold tasks with light steps 
and frequent smiles. Before Hawkins had resumed his 
duties abou! the premises they began, for the first time in 
years, to make visits in the neighborhood, calling first on 
the Barneses and then on the Blisses. 

On the following Sunday they determined to go to 
church. They rose early, put the house in order, and set 
Miss Perkins’s dinver aside, covering it with fresh nap- 
kins. Then they dressed themselves in their hest of every- 
thing for marae service at the Corners. Mrs. Hawkins 
took from her trunk a red parasol with fringe that had 
not been in use for years, and handed it to Agrippina. 
Over her own shoulders she wore a gay silk shawl em- 
broidered with flowers, which had been purt of her wed- 
ding outfit. But though Hawkins harnessed the horse to 
the shabby buggy and tied the bridle to the post, he re- 
sumed his accustomed chair and his paper under the trees. 

Miss Perkins went to the gate when the women took 
their seats in the old buggy. 

‘** Now I come to do it, ‘tain’t quite natural to go with- 
out Abe,” Mrs. Hawkins said, as she lifted the reins and 
waited for Agrippina to open the fringed parasol. ‘' Folks 
"ll wonder at it, | suppose, for 1 ‘ain't been to meetin’ at 
all sence Grippy was little and Abe quit going. I'm 
kinder sorry not to have the parson see him. Not that I 
think Abe would er prayed at meetin’ same way he did 
here, but it would er been kinder pleasant to know he 
could, when I saw others looking at him. And I ’ain’t 
really asked him to go to-day. I laid his good clothes out 
on the bed, and I told him I'd rub his boots up a mite 
while he shaved. But he didn’t say nothing, and he ‘ain't 
moved sence he sat there.” 

Agrippina looked timidly from under the shadow of the 
now open parasol. 

“Other girls will have their fathers with them. I 
wish you had asked him to go with us, Miss Perkins.” 

Miss Perkins, with her elbows on the fence, watched 
them drive away, and sighed. The women she had hoped 
to influence seemed in their pride of him as fur apart as 
they had been in their contempt. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Through a gap in the trees she could see the tall slen- 
der spire of the church at Tottenville Corners, pointing a 
way tu the heaven above. Its bell begun to ring, but its 
continued _ roduced no effect upon the farmer. He 
had mov neither hand nor foot since he had taken his 
seat, nor had he answered the gay good-by of wife and 
daughter, the first he had heard in years, with more than 
a monosyliable, uttered between half-closed lips, and with- 
out a turn of the head when the buggy moved py. 

She looked toward him, shabby, unkempt, dishevelled, 
an incongruous note of under the glory of the 
trees. A curious sceptical spirit and analytical mood 
assailed her—one common to her when she faced condi- 
tions still unremedied, for all her best endeavor, and she 
saw things for the moment as the rest of the world re- 
garded them. She had been all wrong, of course; looked 
at things foolishly. He had been counted for years asa 
common drunkard, like all the others in Tottenville, ex- 
cept for the differentiation of a prevailing weakness. Was 
he in reality anything else? ould she dare to say so 
even to his daughter, now when she saw him in the 
daylight, as it were? This was only the last of many 
mistakes she was in the habit of making, and she was 
never going to try any more. Nothing had touched him. 
There was nothing in him to touch. She had never seen 
any one so uncouth, so unpromising, as he seemed, so in- 
different to everything, in that old chair with the unread 

aper before him. He hardly seemed worth working over. 
Tr he had roused himself and gone to church with his fam- 
ily, he might have proved the finer chord in him. But 
there was no finer chord. He was only dull and lazy, and 
so ugly! And yet how wretched he was, how undeniably 
neglected! How in need of an encouraging word! Had 
any one ever tried to help him up? Could any one ever 
sar cared enough for such uncouthness even to be 

ind? 

Turning suddenly, she went in his direction. She had 
not spoken to him, nor he to her, since that night when 
she had stood at the kitchen door looking down at him 
while he promised to be still. She felt the awkwardness 
of breaking into his shamefaced reserve, but a courtesy 
and charm of manner which always characterized her 
were not ruffled. 

‘The dog rose to meet her, wagging his tail and turning 
his face up to be caressed. 

**I hoped you were going with them, Mr. Hawkins,” 
Miss Perkins said, speaking in casual tones, while she 
bent to pat the dog. ‘* They both looked well when they 
went, and they both wanted you.” 

“No one ’ain’t never asked me to go,” Hawkins an- 
swered, without rising. ‘‘ And this is the fust time you 
ever said anything to me about your wanting me.” 

Miss Perkins, still bending, lifted the dog's long silk 
ears and held them straight out from its head. Wit 
delicate, unhurried fingers she twisted the soft hair that 
grew at their tips. She was looking at the dog, not at 
Hawkins, when she spoke again. 

** People do not always know how to ask for the things 
they really want most, Mr. Hawkins. But if you go, 
Rover and I will take care of the house, The bell is 
ringing yet. Once before, at night, you remember, you 
pray for me when you heard it.” 

awkins pulled his hat down over his and made 
no answer. She saw it was of\no use. Without another 
word she turned and went towards the woods, mounting 
the stone steps he had laid for her. 

The calm and beauty of a summer Sunday were every- 
where. The birds were singing, and the glory of the 
golden-rod, sumac, and aster shone a flame of brilliant 
color under the blue of a cloudless sky. Yet Miss Per- 
kins’s heart was heavy, and for the second time that day 
she sighed. 

“I’m not much good at helping,” she said to herself, as 
she moved blindly about. “I only meant to teach the 
women compassion and a better understanding, and to 
prove the better part in him.” 

“I suppose I ought to have known,” she said, a little 
later, rising to go home. ‘‘I try too hard, and then I get 
discouraged. I made the man angry and lost the little 
hold I had. Now I must go and say something to him, 
but I don’t even know what to think.” 

From the stone wall which she climbed on her way to 
speak to him Miss Perkins discovered that his chair was 
empty, except for the paper tossed carelessly on it. 








* It was quite two o'clock and she had finished her din- 
ner without having seen him, when she heard the click of 
a horse’s hoofs again and went to the door to watch. 

Along the road by the school-house the old buggy, with 
its wobbling wheels, was slowly coming, and over it was 
the red-fringed parasol, ablaze in the hot summer sun. 

In the buggy were three persons—mother and daughter 
with p trinmphant faces, and Hawkins, jv hig Sun- 
day clothes, set up like a prize between them. | 

“ Then he did go,” said Miss Perkins, joyougly, to her- 
self. ‘‘ The old religious memories must bave waked.” 

Mrs. Hawkins alighted as the buggy stopped, and came 
towards the door, removing her shine caretelly and shak- 
ing the dust from it before she went inside. ‘I ’ain’t had 
a better Sunday sence I don’t know when,” she said to 
Miss Perkins. ‘‘ Folks couldn’t do enough for us. Par- 
son said it seemed real good to have us.” Then, with a 
kindling of the eyes and a toss of the head, she adided: 
** Mis’ Bliss was all stark. staring alone; so was Mis’ 
Barnes. I jest took one look around. Their husbands 
weren't nowhere in sight. Them women can’t make me 
feel bad no more after this.” And she and Agrippina 
en in the house, leaving Hawkins to care for the 
norse. 

**No, I ain’t sorry I went,” he said, in answer to Miss 
Perkins’s inquiry as she joined him. “TI sot it out just to 
please you. I'd ’a’ listened to what the parson said if I 
hadu’t been worritin’ "bout them cows, With them women 
folks a-fixin’ since sunrise, and you askin’ me, I clean for- 

t to milk ‘em, and the new calf ‘ain't been fed, either. 

ust time such a thing happened sence I kin remember. 
Don't be sorry; ‘tain’t no matter, if von been happy. I like 
to see folks like you tuking their pleasure.” 

Mise Perkins went to her room, closed the green blinds 
and drew the dimity curtains, shutting out the quiet still- 
ness of the afternoon. With her head in her hands she 


sat wondering. For the first time in her life, she began 
asking herself whether it might not be as dangerous to 
sow the seeds of too much content in some families as to 
sow those of discord, and whether the would-be peace- 
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makers were not often the worst mischief-makers of the 


world. 
‘* There must be,” she said at last, rising and lifting her 
hands above ber head in a gesture of despair — ‘‘ there 


must be some way of helpiug people. 1 seem tw have 
missed it all my life.” , 
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F one were asked to-day to name the characteristic 

athletic sport of A college girls, the answer 
would be given at once and without hesitation—basket- 
ball. The game is to the college girl what football is to 
the college youth—rather, it is more, for baseball, rowing, 
and a few other sports are elevated to such importance in 
the men’s colleges that they rob football of an absolutely 
pre-eminent position. ith the girls it is different. 
Athletics and outdoor sports have not formed a part of 
their college life so long as in the case of their brothers, 
and basket-ball is the only game of its kind which they 
have developed. Consequently it commands an enthusi- 
astic devotion which is mf to ensure for it long life 
and proapertty, The girls like the idea of its being, as it 
undoubtedly is, a distinctively college sport. All their 
other pastimes—tenuis, golf, bicycling, etc.—are common 
to girls of the outside world as well, but, except in a com- 
paratively small way, this is not true of basket-ball. As 
played outside of the colleges, it is almost exclusively a 
gymnasium game, which very fact limits its extension 
greatly. The chief reason for this is, I think, that gym- 
nasium suits are really the only comfortable and practical 
costumes in which to play, and there are few places out- 
side of collegé grounds where a number of young women 
in gymnasium suits could be sure of not attracting a very 
undesirable amount of attention. If a sufficiently se- 
cluded field could be obtained, there is no reason why 
outdoor basket -ball should not prosper among young 
women anywhere; but considering the usual lack of a 
suitable place, the game will probably long remain a col- 
lege sport par excellence. 


Just at this time, the first of October, when the college 
terms are opening, there is always an intense amount of 
interest and rivalry antong the basket-ball players. Each 
one is anxious to obtain, if possible, a position on her 
class team, and is eager to demonstrate her fitness for 
such a place of honor. The fact that basket-ball is now 
played to such a great extent in the preparatory schools 
enables the Freshmen to enter college with an excellent 
knowledge of the game, so that the team representing 
this lowest class is often able to compete on fuiily even 
terms with the girls who have been in practice at the col- 
lege for a year or two. When college opeved at Bryn- 
Mawr last fall there were fifty-two applicants for posi- 
tions on the Freshman class team—that is. the class of 
1901. Most of these girls had had experience at the 
game, and many of them were ex-captains of school 
teams. There is every reason to believe that this year 

ractically the same condition of things will be repeated. 

hat is true of Bryn-Mawr, also, be it remembered, is 
equally true of the other large colleges. The above is 
merely a typical instance of the proportions which the 
game has attained. 


After the various class teams are made up—each con- 
sists, by - the- way, of nine members, with substitutes— 
practice begins at once. It is necessary, owing to the 
number of teams that wish to use the basket-ball field, 
to assign certain periods and days to the respective or- 
ganizations, and it may well be understood that the 
ground is seldom deserted for any considerable length of 
time. Besides the regular class teams and their substi- 
tutes there are a large number of girls who play on 
**serub” or *‘all-comers” teams—made up at a few mo- 
ments’ notice, to play merely for practice, exercise, and 
amusement whenever the field is unoccupied by one of 
the class organizations. For one of the most excellent 
points in favor of basket-ball is thut its essential princi- 
ples are easily learned, and a beginner can derive as 
much benefit and amusement from the sport as can an 
experienced player. This, of course, is not to be con- 
strued as meaning that there is not much science in the 
game or that it is easy 10 become a good player, but any 
one who has watched basket-ball will realize that whether 
or not a girl can ever make a basket when she throws for 
goal, whether she is successful at passing, at covering her 
particular ae or at lending effective aid in a clever 
bit of team-piay, she nevertheless comes out of the game 
happy and glowjng, having felt its health-giving effects 
just as surely as if she were the star player of the college’s 
crack team. 

Basket-ball is one of the finest of all-round exercises. 
Not only have the arms and legs, but the trunk as 
well has its share in the vigorous exertions which the 

layer is obliged to make. Every vital organ is bronght 
nto use and stimulated. The girl’s whole physical or- 
ganization is on the alert and ready to respond to any 
summons. Agility is one of the cardinal requirements; 
no one who is slow of movement can be «@ successful 
player, and the game itself develops this quickness of 
muscular action. Endurance, too, is needed, as the be- 
ginner realizes when after a few minutes’ practice she 
finds that heart and lungs are being worked as they have 
seldom been before. And leaving the physical side of the 
sport, it is one which demands good control of the mental 
foculties. Instant decisions are constantly to be made; the 
girl who hesitates is most assuredly lost, so far as that 
particular play is concerned. She must resolve at each 
crisis upon the course she will pursue, ard then stick to 
it. Perhaps it will not be the most advisable one, but 
anything is better than irresolution, which always offers 
an opportunity to the opposing team. A team’s style of 
play must vary too. As in football, new tactics and 
movements must be evolved. If the same routine is al- 
ways followed, the opposing side learns what to expect 
~ how to meet it. Surprises, if well planned, usually 
win. 

Coolness and self-control are absolutely necessary. 
The rules governing ‘‘fouls” must be constantly borne 
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in mind—young players are apt to forget 
them in their rness to reach the ball. It 
must be romentpened that, happily, unlike 
football in this respect, there is no tackling. 
A player must not interfere with another 
who has the ball by holding her in any way, 
by pushing, tripping, or any roughness. She 
may strike at the ball with her open hand, 
or may, by skilfully blocking the player who 
has it, prevent a goal being made or the ball 
being passed, but in doing this it is fre- 
quently hard to restrain one’s self from 
grasping at the player herself, instead of at 
the ball. Most of the minor changes made 
in the rules of the game lately have been in 
the direction of modifying any roughness of 
lay. 
Tndividual plays do not amount to much in 
basket-ball. Team-work is, and is continual- 
ly growing more to be, the important thing. 
In throwing for goal, for instance, a player 
often sees that she has a chance of making 
the basket, and, for her own glory, is strong- 
ly tempted to try it. But her better judg- 
ment tells her that by passing the ball to one 
of her team who is in a more favorable posi- 
tion for the throw the goal may be made with 
practical certainty, and she relinquishes her 
own chance of distinction for the good of the 
team in general. Most of the throwing for 
goal usually falls upon the ** home” player 
and the two forwards, who are nearest the 
enemy’s goal. The two backs and the goal- 
keeper at the other end of the field find their 
work in preventing the enemy from throw- 
ing for their goal. The three centres, mid- 
way between the forwards and backs, are in 
a position to aid either. Often the chance to 
throw for some goal comes to them, and 
frequently they are called upon to assist the 
mn in defending their basket from a rush 
of the enemy. But perhaps their chief duty 
is that of passing. Upon them depend for 
success many of the cleverest team-plays. 
Briefly, every player must realize that she 
has a special part of the work to attend to. 
Holding au opponent has been referred to 
as a common fault of beginvers, but holding 
the ball and running with it is perhaps as 
frequent a “foul.” It must be thrown again 
as soon as caught, although a slight allow- 
ance is made, of course, for a player who 
catches it while she is running. The usual 
rule is that she cannot hold it longer than five 
seconds. Apevia K. Bratnerp, 


BULBS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 
Gome bulbs should be potted each fall 
for winter flowering. They are easily 


cared for, reasonably sure to succeed if prop- | 


erly started, and most of them bloom ata 
time when other plants are without flowers. 

To succeed with them, it is very impor- 
tant that they be potted early, and put away 
in adark cool place to form roots before they 
make avy top growth. Ifyou pot them and 
put them at once in a light warm place, the 
top will begin to grow before roots are form- 
ed, and the result will be that their flowers, 
if they have any, will be few and inferior. 
We must imitate natural conditions as close- 
ly as possible, therefore we give our potted 
bulbs a chance to perform their work in 
regular order, the same as those grown in 
the garden —first the formation of roots, 
then the development of leaves and flowers. 

A good compost for all bulbs is one of 
garden loam, sand, and thoroughly rotted 
cow manure. Set hyacinths about half 
their depth in soil. Cover tulips to the 
depth of one or two inches. For single 
bulbs of ordinary size use a four-inch pot. 
Four or five bulbs can be accommodated in 
a seven-inch pot. Water well when you pot 
them, and put them away at once in the 
coolest place you have from which all light 
can be excluded. A cellar is a good place 
for them. If you have none, put them out- 
of-doors, and cover with coal ashes or earth. 
Do not give more water unless the soil seems 
to be getting dry. It generally takes six 
weeks for a bulb to fill its pot with roots. 
When this is done, bring the plant to the 
light, give more water, and encourage de- 
velopment. Other spring-flowering bulbs 
should receive the same treatment when 
they are to be forced for winter. If kept in 
a rather cool room, the flowers will last much 
longer than in a high temperature. 

But if you can have but one bulb, let that 
one be the Bermuda lily, catalogued as L. 
Harrisii, and commonly known as Easter 
lily. Its flowers are superb in their white 
loveliness, and their exquisite fragrance will 
fill a large room with an odor that has none 
of that heavy, cloying, almost sickening qual- 
ity which characterizes the scent of the tube- 
rose. Selectlarge, firm, heavy bulbs, as these 
are surest to bloom, and will give finer flow- 
ers than smaller bulbs. Put about three inches 
of compost in the bottom of a seven-inch pot, 
then crowd the bulb down upon it firmly 
and cover with soil. When the stalk begins 
to shoot up fill in about it with soil, and con- 
tinue to do this, as the stalk lengthens, until 
the pot is full. This should be done because 
lilies throw out roots for the support of the 
stalk above the bulb, and unless they are 
planted low in the pot there is no chance for 
these roots to get hold of the soil. 

Give bulbs a good light when they are 
coming into bloom, but keep .them out of 
the sunshine if you want their flowers to last 
long. By potting them at intervals of a 
week or two during the fall, a succession of 
them can be enjoyed during the winter. 

eBEN E. Rexrorp. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


he Costliest Cough Cure 
is Change of Climate 


and it’s a cure that’s not often possible and not always sure. There’s a better idea 
about coughs and cures: Why not fit the lungs to the climate instead of fitting 
the climate to the lungs? It is the power to do this that makes 


Ayer’s 
Cherry 
Pectoral 
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The Best Cough Cure 


in the land. It is a sure cure for colds and coughs; a specific for Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, 
Whooping Cough; it prevents Pneumonia, cures La Grippe; and it so strengthens the lungs 
and heals the torn tissues that many cases of disease marked by all the signs of Incipient Con- 
sumption have been absolutely cured by its use. 





«¢ We tried almost everything for asthma without success. 


At last we used your Cherry Pectoral, and the relief was imme- 
diate.”* 


S. A. ELLIS, Keene, N. H. 

«¢ When I had almost despaired of ever finding a cure for chronic bronchitis, I derived most excellent results from Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 1 can testify as to its efficacy."’ R. G. PROCTOR, M.D., Oakland City, Ind. 

«¢ There were sixteen children in my father’s family, and there are seven in my own. We have never, since I can remember, 
been without Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and have never had a case of cold or a cough that this remedy did not cure.” 
Hon. WM. E. MASON, Chicago, III. 


«« My wife was sick in bed for ten months, and was attended by six different doctors. 
tion, and some of them said she could not live a month. 
so I secured one dozen bottles. 


All of them said that she had consump- 
I bought one bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It seemed to help her; 
Before these were all used she was completely cured, and today is strong and well."’ 


J. W. EWING, Camden Point, Mo. 


«« For more than a year my wife suffered with lung trouble. She had a severe cough, great soreness of the chest, and experi- 
enced difficulty in breathing. A three months’ treatment with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral effected a complete cure. We regarded it as 
remarkable, as the other remedies she had tried had failed to even give relief." C. H. BURRIS, Marine Mills, Minn. 


Price, $1.00. Half size bottles, half price, 50c. 


For sale by all Druggists and Ceneral Dealers. ; 


Books by YARINA ANNE JEFFERSON-DAVIS (Miss Winnie Davis) 








A ROMANCE OF SUMMER SEAS | THE VEILED DOCTOR 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, $r 25. 


Miss Davis has handled her plot with much skill and refine- | From the opening paragraph the author has known what she 
ment, the story has good action and sustained interest. —V. Y. Times. | wanted to tell and how she wanted to tell it.—. Y. Critic, 
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WEDDING. 

they whose golden-wedding 
day falls in October, when the fields 

ire rich with golden-rod and the woods 

iwleam with golden leaves, while over all 

the landscape shimmers a golden haze. 

Re it the half-century anniversary of some | 
humble pair at the old homestead, or the 
ceremonious observance of the day by some | 
New York Midus and his wife, October lends | 
her aid to make either celebration specially 
brilliant and typical 

An arch of golden-rod should be erected | 


1 GOLDEN 
j APPY are 


before the front door. ‘The supports and | 
pillars of the porch or piazza also, are to. be | 
entwined with the same flower and bitter- | 
sweet vines. This style of decoration was | 
carried out in an Oci ber golden wedding | 
last year, and additional pretty features were | 


introduced at the table and elsewhere 

The interior of the house was fragrant 
with ye marriage-bell of which 
was softly swinging over the heads of the 
bride and groom as they received their kins 
ind friends on their sunshiny anniver 
sary afternoon; a frieze of yellow leaves 
vdorned the hall and dining-room, where the 
mantel was banked with golden-rod. Upon 
the principal table, at which the bride and 
room were to dine, rested a flat centre- piece 


ow roses 


folk 


f ferns and rosea which had been sent from 

old home of the former, and bore the 
following ecard: ‘ Fifty golden roses from 
the old homestead for your fifty years of 


happy married life. This charming bit of 
sentiment and fragrance rested on a sheet 
of gold paper fringed with asparagus fern 
Similar effects of gold paper and fern fringes | 
were produce} on all the tables. Beside each 
plate was an envelope tied with yellow satin 
ribboa, bearing the name of the guest; with 
in it was a photograph of the husband 
and wife taken out-of-doors, she in a simple 
gown, her husband with a rake in his hand, 
just as the twain were wont to go about 
their place to look after their affairs of gar 
den, lawn, or poultry-yard, The photograph 
bore the signatures of the pair, and made a 
An adjoining 
room was decorated and occupied by small 
tables, so that all the guests might dine at 
nee. In the old-fashioned parlor, mean 
dinner was served, an informal 
reception was held, the bride and groom re 
ceiving with two of the bridemaids and one 
of the groomsmen who had attended them | 
fifty years ago 

A lovely gown of g Iden brown silk was | 
worn by the mistress of the ceremonies 
During the while children and 
grandchildren, sisters, brothers, and cousins 
were trooping in to offer their congratula 
tions, a mandolin and guitar quartette, com 
posed of college youths, all grandchildren, 
played “ The Golden Wedding,” “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and other appropriate numbers. 

At the dinner, which was served at two 
o'clock, the son of the clergyman who had 
united the pair said grace, and at the con 
clusion of the feast made a few brief re- 
marks. ‘‘ Praise God from whom all bless 
ings flow,” was sung by the entire company 
standing, as a perfect rounding off of the 
day. The dinner was a generous one; the 
bread-sticks were tied with gold-colored rib- 
bon, and gold cake was included in the menu, 
while the wedding-cake, which was dis 
tributed in boxes, as at bridal functions, 
was inclosed in covers of gold -embossed 
pa er 

The wedding-gifts were full of beauty. 
An etching, the ‘*Golden Wedding,” after a 
French picture; a fine copy of the paintin 
“ Darby and Joan”; a set of china, Gumi 
with golden wheat ears, designed specially 
for the occasion; a sumptuous copy of the 
Hanging of the Crane, which is the story 
of a golden-wedding day; some exquisite 
giass-ware, with clouded gilt decorations; 
handsome decorated china from artistic | 
friends; a clock-case, cups and saucers; a 
téte-i-tite set in solid gold decoration, on 
which were Dresden wreaths of forget-me- 
nots and tiny roses—all these were typical 
and emblematic 

If the pair reside in the city, a very short 
trip beyond its limits will give the grand- 
children an opportunity to return home laden 
with the spoils of wood and field, wherewith 
to decorate the modest town house. If a 
dinner be out of the question, a tea is not, 
and whether Neapolitan creams, salads, and | 


souvenir of unusual charm 


while, before 


moments 











confections are offered, or merely a cup 
of delicious chocolate and home-made cake 
passed around by the grandchildren attired 
in simple white with gold-colored ribbons, 
the affair will be equally satisfactory, for 
the spirit of it will be uplifting and blessed. 


iN EFFORT THAT IS 
WHILE. 


( NE of the many things which we all 
might do, and to which few of us attach 


WORTH 


much importance, is the custom of calling at | 


the house of an ill or an indisposed friend 
to ask how she is, and to inquire if there is 
not some way in which we can be of ser 
vice 


We may hear every day, through a common 


acquaintance, of our friend’s condition, but | 


the call and inquiry should be made just the 
same. To the invalid in her lonely room 
there is something inexpressibly soothing 
and cheering in the knowledge that some- 
body has been interested enough in her wel- 
fare to go out of the beaten track of duties 


| her. 


| friends 
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to come to her house to make inquiries about 
Not only is the sufferer herself comfort- 
ed by this little act of kindly interest, but 
the watchers in the sick-room, the members 
of the invalid’s family, are encouraged at the 
thought that some one is sorry, and wants 
to help them and their beloved charge. 

One mother, whose child had a tedious ill- 
ness, says that she does not know how she 
could have kept strong and hopeful during 
the days of weary watching had it not been 
for the kindness of her neighbors and 
Often when her heart would al- 
most fail within her some kind mother or 
interested father or a bright young girl 
would stop “just a moment to ask after 
the dear little man.” And the sick child, 
too, was pleased by the attentions, for the 
love of being loved is inherent in us all. 

It may take a bit out of an already full 


| day to perform this errand of mercy, it may 





mean a walk of several blocks when we are | 


tired, but are we not amply repaid by the | 
knowledge that we have sent even a tiny | 


ray of sunshive across a path that is heavily 
shadowed? 


A DELICATE MATTER. 


\ 7 HAT one is to do when books are bor- 
rowed and not returned is a serious 
question 


It is not a pleasant thing to be | 


obliged to ask a friend to return a certain | 
book which you gladly lent to him six | 


months ago. Still, if you value the volume, 
you cannot think with calmness of the pos- 


sibility of your friend forgetting to whom it | 


belongs. True, you may protect your prop- 
erty by writing your name on the fly-leaf 


| before the book leaves your hands, but the 
| man who borrowed the volume from you 
| may, in a careless moment, have handed it to 


some other man who wanted to read it, and 
to this third man your name means nothing. 
That there is no excuse for lending borrowed 
books is no argument to prove that it is not 
done. People daily do that, and many other 
inexcusable and deplorable things. There 
should certainly be an etiquette of book 
lending and borrowing that would protect 
the over-generous book-lover from the un- 
principled or careless reader who never buys 
if he can borrow. A man’s book is as much 
his property as is his cane or umbrella, and 
should be treated with as much care as 
these, and as conscientiously returned to the 
owner 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By the timely, 
habitual use of 


Rusifoam | 


the Perfect Liq- 
uid Dentifrice, 
the TEETH ma 
be PRESERVE 
through life. 

There is great 
satisfaction in 
this habit. 


25 Cents 
AT ALL ORUGGISTS 
GENO 8-CENT STAMP FOR 
SAMPLE VIAL. 





E. W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CELEBRATED 
HOVT’S GERMAN 


= 
Rusifoa 


oe. 











SUPPLEMENT 


) ENJOY LIFE. 


BE STRONG 


Nothing contributes so much 
to the full enjoyment of 
life as does womanly 
health and vigor. 


Without this greatest boon life 
becomes a blank. 





The following letter to Mrs. Pinkham, 
at Lynn, Mass., from Mrs. M. RANK, 
No. 2354 East Susquehanna Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., is a remarkable statement 
of relief from utter discouragement. She 
says: 


**I never can find words with which to 
thank you for what Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound has done for me. 

**Some years ago I had serious female 
troubles, and doctored for a long time, not 
seeing any improvement. At times I would 
feel well enough, and other times was miser- 
able. So it went on until, last October, I 
felt something terrible creeping over me, I 
knew not what, but kept getting worse. I 
can hardly explain my feelings at that time. 
I was so depressed in spirits that I did not 
wish to live, although Thad everything to 
live for. Had hysteria, was very nervous; 
could not sleep, and was not safe to be left 
alone. 

**Indeed, I thought I would lose my 
mind. No one knows what I endured. 

** I continued this way until the last of Feb- 
ruary, when I saw in a paper a testimonial 
of a lady whose case was similar to mine, 
and who had been cured by Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. I determined 
to try it, and felt better after the first dose. 
I continued taking it, and to-day am a well 
woman, and can say from my heart, * Thank 
God for such a medicine.’” 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice, 


a Woman’s Ills. 











| 
A Woman best Understands | 




















WHAT IS 





CZARINA? 


This is the first announcement of a new and perfect 
Face Powder, the result of years of experiment by a 
house which has been long engaged in the manufacture 


of high-class goods, 





The manufacturers have refrained from placing it on 
the market until they were satisfied that it was perfect 


in every respect, 
the public, and a 


rior to any other heretofore offered to 
utely free from deleterious substances. 


A perfect Face Powder, instead of accentuating wrin- 
kles, is impalpable, apparently disappearing into the skin, 
leaving a velvety, refined effect. 

Hard lines are eliminated, as in retouching a photo- 


graph. 


The sun and wind do not respect dainty, white 


skins, and their beauty can only be protected by an ex- 
quisitely fine powder. Complexions less delicate can be 
softened and beautified by CZARINA in a manner 


little less than marvellous. 


It is as soft as the touch of a fairy’s wing, clean and 
harmless, and perfumed with a patrician fragrance of 
white violets, the choice of Russia’s Empress. 

CZARINA is put up in dainty boxes, and may be 
obtained from leading dealers in four colors, Pink, 


Flesh, Brunette, or White. 


If your dealer cannot supply it, the manufacturers will 
send it direct upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


LOUIS R. HARRISON & CO., 142, 144, 146 West 14th St, N. Y., 
Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers. 
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FUR GARMENTS. 
See illustrations on page 853. 


peur garments of all kinds and deseriptions are to be 

fashionable this coming winter, and already people 
are buying them. There are a great many different styles 
of coats and jackets, most of them quite different from 
anything we have had for the last few years, while there 
are any number of smart capes and collars. From Silver 
man, Boulter, & Co., Montreal, have come some charming 
designs. A cape of Alaska sable is absolutely different 
from anything we have seen, it is longer and much nar- 
rower around the shoulders than would have been consid- 
ered smart last year, has a most carefully fitted yoke of 
Persian lamb, and on either shoulder bunches of six tails 
of the sable. ‘These sable tails can searcely be called a 
novelty, but the way in which they are put on to this cape 
is quite new. ‘The hat to wear with this cape is decided. 
ly on the picturesque order, made of violet velvet with 
the brim caught up at the left side. It is trimmed with 
two deep cream-white plumes, fastened with an elaborate 
pio of brilliants and amethysts. With all fur capes it is 
necessary to choose a hat that is becoming, for capes are 
not becoming to everybody, particularly those that are 
fashionable this year 

Another one of the new capes this year is made of mink 
fur with a double frill and high collar of seal-skin. There 
is evidently a wish to keep the same idea as last year— 
the combining of the two furs, mink and seal-skin. And 
certainly they do show off the beauty of one another in 
a most satisfactory way. To wear with this cape is a hat 
f royal-blue velvet, trimmed with large black feathers, 
put on so that they go around the left side of the hat and 
rest on the hair at the back. 

Persian-lamb coats are decidedly luxurious. They are 
never cheap, and the fur is perishable one, but they are 
so smart this year that it is doubtful if people who can af- 
ford them will stop and consider the expense. Oneof the 
newest styles in these fur coats is made in cut-away fash- 
ion, double - breasted, with collar, revers, and cuffs of 
chinchilla. This is one of the smartest models that we 
have had for a long time, and is infinitely more becoming 
to the figure than either the short blouse or three-quarter 
coat. A jewelled belt is worn with this coat, but is not 
absolutely necessary, and of course will make the waist 
look shorter. The correct style of muff to. carry with it 
is a large plain chinchilla one. To wear with this coat is 
an English walking hat of puffed blue-black velvet. The 
right side is composed of loose folde of the velvet sur- 
mounted by rows of tiny black ostrich tips. The left side 
has large dove-gray feathers, while directly in front is a 
white aigrette. 

Seal-skin coats are not as often seen as they were before 
they became so expensive, but those that are seen now are 
of tife finest furs, and are exceedingly smart. One of the 
newest styles is made double-breasted, three-quarter 
length, cut with loose front, and a single pleat at the 
back in the quite full skirt. There is a very high collar 
and broad revers of chinchilla. Oddly enough, the muff 
supposed to go with this coat is made of seal-skin, but is 
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trimmed with sable head and tails. With this coat is 
worn a toque of cinnamon velvet, with jetted wings, and 
breast feathers alsu jetied. One of the newest capes is 
an exquisite picce of the shaded Tasmanian beaver, with 
a fitted yoke of seal-skin. The seal-skin against the face 
is very much more becoming than the beaver, and the 
two furs look particularly well together; but there is 
danger that this cape will be imitated in cheaper mm- 
terials—the imitation furs that wear so badly. The hat 
worn with this is in the supposedly Henry VIII. style, 
made of fawn-colored velvet, trimmed with golden-brown 
feathers. The band of velvet around the crown has a nar- 
row gold cord twisted through it, that shows very ef- 
fectively against the velvet. ; 

One of the newest models in fur coats is the short 
double-breasted jacket of Astrakhan, which fastens at the 
left side, and has a high collar and one wide revers of 
— otter, thatexpensive and beautiful fur that is so 

ccoming. This jacket is worn with a fancy belt of cut 
steel], and the same style was shown last winter. The hat 
to wear with this is very smart, a turban of pleated ruby 
velvet, with the pleats held in position in front by very 
elaborate cut-steel and brilliant ornaments. 

A useful garment is a cape of marten made with a 
high roiled collar, fitting close to the shoulders and neck, 
and falling gracefully over the bust, shoulders, and back 
in long marten tails. ‘This fur is especially pretty in the 
tails, which show the markings to perfection. Worn with 
this is a toque of amber velvet with a narrow twisted 
band of dull red satin, and just in front trimmings of tips 
and wings. 

A collarette of Alaska sable is decidedly odd, made with 
two leaf-shaped tabs that flare under the chin, and in 
front two claws and three tails. Below the claws and 
tails is a shaped piece of the fur with a claw on either 
side, and finished across with four tails. The hat is of 
soft black velvet, and in front a bunch of deep crimson 
velvet roses that is half hidden under the velvet. At 
the back are more roses, and in frout large loops of black 
velvet. 

A large cape of Persian lamb, suitable for afternoon or 
evening wear, is made in a ripple shape, with high collar 
and V-shaped panels in front of chinchilla. It is almost 
too long for a comfortable garment for street wear. For 
driving, or for an evening wrap, it is most comforta- 
ble, and very smart. The hat with this cape is of soft 
velvet put on in folds that grow higher towards the 
back, and trimmed with full rosette of écru lace and an 
aigrette. 

t will be seen by the styles illustrated that while there 
are some things which are radically new in idea, at the 
same time those garments which have been tried and 
found becoming and satisfactory are retained in their gen- 
eral outlines. This is seen in the case of the capes. ‘The 
sloping pelerine form with circular flounces is a new in- 
troduction; but the serviceable half-length circular cape, 
as well as the practical short shoulder lengths, is still 
retained. The same thing is seenin jackets, The jaunty, 
belted style which was so popular last year holds its 
own, in spite of the newly arrived cut-away. 





AUTUMN FASHIONS FOR 


( a ‘E every year there is a convention of dancing-inas- 
ters held in New York who map out the new steps 
for the coming season, and it is a standing joke that 
dancers pay not the least attention to these professors, 
but go on dancing that which suits them best. Tailors 
and hatters aud haberdashers likewise proclaim the 
change of mode in dress about four times a year, and 
frequently there are radical departures from their fiat, 
and as frequently they are disregarded. The London 
season, Lowever, generally determines what is to be worn 
in the autumn, the dictum of the trade to the contrary. 
This year, in actual clothes, there have been few absolute 
changes from the fashions of last winter. Then began 
the adoption of sober attire; and the grays and drabs and 
blacks, in tweeds and homespuns this year, again will 
lead for business and morning suits. he tweeds and 
worsteds are, however, in many patterns, but these are 
not in the least pronounced, and the overlapping checks, 
plaids, and squares have sometimes to be thrown strongly 
in the light to be made visible. In London the majority 
of the sack or lounge suits have been made with a double- 
breasted reefer jacket or coat. This has a double row of 
three buttons, and is cut somewhat high in the neck, and 
is the length of an ordinary sack-coat. There is no out- 
side breast pocket, and the two side pockets are with 
flaps or without them. There are also single - breasted 
sacks, and the color is not absolutely confined to gray. 
There are some greenish and gray mixtures, and some 
browns as well; and other patterns in these woollen fab- 
rics have broken lines, or even the well-known herring- 
bone design. There is certainly a great variety from 
which to choose, and in blacks the rough goods will be 
preferable for business wear. In cut, the coats will be 
slightly longer; the waistcoats—for business, the single- 
breasted being more popular—will have five buttons and 
a notched lapel collar, closing high. The trousers will 
be loose about the hips and will narrow below the knee. 


Last winter there were seen many cut-away coats of 
rough black cloth, and these have been the fashion in 
England this summer. They are worn with waistcoats 
of the same material, single-breasted, and ‘‘ fancy ” trou- 
sers. With this suit a top hat is allowable and a Derby 
permitted. 

The diagonal cut-away coat has gone out of fashion, but 
some tall, slim men still cling to business suits of this 
style, preferring that kind of coat to the sack or the 
reefer. Frock-coats of light gray, fawn, or drab, or mix- 
tures, are popular in London, but in this country they are 
yet a bit out of the ordinary 

The double-breasted frock-coat for the afternoon, for 
visiting, for church, and in which to be married, or to 
wear when one is best man or an usher, is made this 
season of rough black cloth, or soft unfinished worsted, 
or a very dark gray mixture. The trousers to go with 
this garment are of cashmere or fancy worsted, and in 
pattern and color are narrow striped on a dark blue or 


gray ground. The frock-coat is only moderately long, 
with square skirts falling just below the knee. ‘The 
lapels are peaked, and faced with silk. The coat must 
fit well, but not tightly. The idea is to.give a comfort- 
able easy roll, and ail shoulder and other padding is 
avoided. It is still a fad to wear it unbuttoned, but this 
is not an absolute decree of fashion. The waistcoat may 
be either of the same material, single- breasted, or of 
figured silk or matelassé. In these cases it is double- 
breasted. A top or silk hat, and white shirt, with 
straight standing collar, are always worn with the 
frock -coat. 


The evening suit for formal occasions, with the dress 
or *‘ swallow-tail ” coat, has undergone some slight modi- 
fications. Although in England they have again’ intro- 
duced the roll collar, it will not be in vogue in this coun- 
try. Here the peaked lapel is the favorite. The material 
of the suit is fine undressed worsted, or the material 
known as dress-suit goods. The lining is of silk, and 
the lapels are faced to the edge. The coat must be a per- 
fect fit, and the tails, which reach to the back of the knee, 
are cut square. In London the extreme length of the 
evening coat is forty inches. There, also; the trousers 
have the side seam finished with an inch of mohair or 
silk braid. Double-breasted, U-shaped white waistcoats 
of duck, Marseilles, or even watered silk, are much worn 
with evening suits, although the black single-breasted is 
not discarded. In London, also, dull-surfaced worsted, 
with a hop-sack pattern, is much used for these suits. 

The Tuxedo, dinner, or Cowes jacket, call it as you will, 
has become an institution. It is not yet to be seen at 
dances, but it is worn to the theatres and on all semi- 
formal occasions. These jackets are made of the same 
material as the evening suits, and the collar is the roll or 
shaw! of silk. With dinner jackets, only single-breasted 
waistcoats and trousers of the sume material are proper. 
Several men have introduced a variation of this jacket in 
the form of a short coat of heavy black worsted or silk, 
with a quilted shawl collar, and elaborately frogged and 
braided. This is intended only to be seen in the privacy 
ofaman’shome. With eveving dress the opera or crush 
hat is the proper head-gear. 

The covert will be as usual the fall overcoat. It will 
be of covert-cloth, quite short, so as to only cover a sack- 
coat or a reefer. The best form coverts fall two inches 
ubove the knee. The colors will be gray or tan. The 
cuffs will have five or six rows of stitching, and the seams 
will be heavily strapped. There will be two outside 
pockets, but no upper one. These pockets will have flaps. 

For afternoon or evening wear the single or double 
breasted frock-overcoat, the skirts falling about two inches 
below the knee, is the garment in vogue. The material 
is black lamb’s-wool, and the coat is finished with a vel- 
vet collar. Winter overcoats are made double-breasted, 
of beaver or Melton, also with velvet collars. They are 


MEN. 


quite long, falling about three inches below the knee, and 
the prevailing colors will be dark blue, brown, gray, or 
black. The felt hat for country and business wear this 
autumn is gray, with a broad sombrero brim and a gray 
gros grain band. The Derby is black, with a curled brim, 
und a bell about five inches in height. The top or silk 
hat has a belled crown and a curled brim. In boots and 
shoes the black leather, laced or buttoned, will be worn for 
business or lounge or in the morning. _ With afternoon 
dress, black buttoned patent-leathers with kid tops, and 
for the evening patent-leather pumps or low quarters. 
Patent-leather evening shoes with silk tops are also seen. 
All toes are round. 


Evening shirts should be of plain white linen, with two 
button-holes, and opeving down the front. The bosoms 
are wide, on account of the U-shaped evening waistcoats. 
The cuffs are round, and should always be attached to the 
shirt. ‘The collars are best also attached to shirts for even- 
ing wear, but this is not absolutely necessary. The 
fashionable evening collar is still the tall straight stand- 
ing. The tie is of white linen—Marseilles or brilliantine 
—with wide ends and a small knot. Never wear a ready- 
made tie. White enamel shirt-buttons and sleeve-links 
are worn with evening dress. A black silk tie is worn 
with Tuxedo or dinner coat. In ties the latest vogue is 
stripes. These come in the three styles—with the club 
or string tie, with the four-in-band, and with the Ascot. 
The last two will be the shapes most in fashion this 
autumn. The Ascots are tied with ove apron only, and 
fastened about the centre with a long gold clasp-pin of 
design similar to the safety used by women to fasten their 
belts. These Ascots are sometimes called the ‘‘ once- 
overs,” and this term explains the method of arranging. 
For afternoon or weddings, or any occasion where frock- 
coats are used, the white Ascot, tied in the old way or 
the ‘‘ once-over,” or the four-in-hand, is worn. 

The colored shirt with horizontal stripes across the 
bosom and all-around turned-down collar will be worn 
with business suits. Handkerchiefs are plain white, with 
a narrow hem-stitched border. Hose for evening wear 
are of black silk, clocked with the same material in the 
same color. For every-day wear, black hose, embroidered 
in white, or in browns, grays, and drabs, are the correct 
thing. For all formal affairs in the afternoon or evening, 
ery ot white kid gloves are worn. For the street, brown 

id, chevrette, or gray Suéde, with one clasp. 


Golf breeches are made with long extensions, and tight 
on the leg like riding-breeches, and full and baggy near 
the hips. 

In the riding costume there is no difference either in 
cut or color from last season, save the new patterns for 
waistcoats. Of the many new designs, shepherds’ plaid 
will be, without doubt, the most worn, and some very 
handsome waistcoats are being made from this plaid in 
red and white, and blue and white desigus. 
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CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


Exszaneru L. M.—Guimpe frocks are the smartest for so young a 
girl, and you can have nothing prettler or more becoming than a soft 
wool or nuns’ veiling in pink, biae, or yellow, with bertha of lace, and 
emall puffed sleeves. By al! means use the India silk of last year, and 
if the ribbons look soiled put on plain white or black and white. 


R.--The material of which you enclose sample should be made up 
into a gown with skirt and waist to match. Take the pattern of skirt 
that has the longest lines possible, trim the skirt with bands of bias 
satin, and make the waist with the yoke and vest either of black satin 
with a little border of orange velvet or of light blue velvet. There 
have been illustrations in the Bazan lately among cat patterns which 
you might follow in your material. 


Bas.—The lock of hair you enclose is on the aunburn—a very beauti- 
ful shade. A chestnat-brown ought to be becoming to you, and the 
darker colors of red. Golden-brown should be very becoming to you 
also, but I do not advise your ever having your gowns made up of dark 
blue. Bine is not at all a smart color for one of your complexion and 
hair. A brown with a touch of very light yellow or white will be the 
best for you to keep to in street or house gowns. This sounds rather 
extraordinary, 1 know, but I am eure you will find the results satis- 
factory. 


M. G.—Girls of fourteen wear their frocks long enongh to reach be- 
low the tops of their boots. If a girl is very tall she can have her 
frock made even longer, for there is no fixed law about this. What- 
ever is the most becoming is the best. Young girls do not wear long 
dresses, that is all. 


Mas. O. B.—Fur coats always follow the same fashions as the cloth 
ones, and as cloth coats are to be longer this year thar last, you will 
find it necessary to have your Persian lamb coat altered. See the 
iNustrations of far wraps, which you will find on another page. 


J. J. W.—The prettiest way for a girl of fourteen to wear her hair 
is to take the side pieces to the top of her head and tie them there 
with a bow of black satin or gros grain ribbon; then leave the euds 
loose, but tie towards the end with another bow. She can use a 
Pompadonr comb, and push the front locks forward if it is more be- 
coming to her, No; leaning on one’s elbows at the table is never good 
form, although some people have adopted that style lately. 


Mas. F. B. L.—While collare are not as stiff and hard as they were, 
you mast still use some stiffening iu the neck-band of your dresses, even 
when you have a soft tie or a velvet or silk collar. The reason for 
this is that too soft a band crashes so easily, that it looks badly, and is 
absvlutely lacking in style. A soft canvas is best. 


E. L.—Gros grain silk will be fashionable again this winter. I do 
not think you need combine anything with it; but if you want to have 
some trimming, uee velvet or satin, aud on the velvet or satin put an 
embroidery of jet. There is no reason why you should not use the 
sttk which you have on hand, provided it is in good order; and you 
ought to have a very smart gown if it is at all as you describe. 


Stroumy Day.—I cannot advise your wearing a sweater. It is alto- 
gether too sporty-looking fora lady. If yon have nice waists, by all 
means make use of them. The new silk waists—and silk waists will 
be worn again—are rather different from those of last year, being 
tight-fitting and made with a boned lining. I should think you might 
easily have a black waist made of the same material as your skirt. If 
not, I shonld advise a black satin. If you want to get a green gown, 
there is no reason why you should not. Green is fashionable this 
year, also navy blue. Ifyou like either of these colors you need not be 
afraid to buy it. 

There was a rainy-day costume illustrated last spring in Bazan No. 
17. I think you might like that It is an extremely pretty design, 
and, as a rule, becoming. By looking through the new designs in this 
number you will doubtless find something to suit you. 


E. D.—Al most all the new coats are tight-fitting or made with straight 
fronts and fitted sides and backs. In the present number there are 
illustrations of new tailor gowns that I think you will find of use. 
The skirts this year wiil be made with circular flounces, but also plain 
and in the old-fashioned bell shape, made with a seam down the front 
breadth. So you see there are several styles to choose from, and you 
will not go far astray in taking any one of them. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


X.—I hope that this answer will not reach you too late to be of 
service for the club entertainment; but let me suggest that you should 
allow more time than ten days between the date that you write the 
question and the time you will put the answer to use; remember it 
tukes some time to have a question answered, and the paper published 
and printed. 

Here are some suggestions for ing the bers of a clab whose 
memberehip inclades old and young and men and women. One of the 
most entertaining evenings that I ever spent was at a costume party, 
to which all the guests were invited to come in Mother-Goose costume. 
Changing the form of my invitation a little, yours might read: 





Mother Goose 
invites 
Mr. and Mra. George Smith 
to a meeting of the —— club 


on Tharsday evening, September the twenty-ninth 
at eight o'clock, 

and begs that they will appear as characters from one of her 
melodies. 

R.8.V.P. (Address. } 
The rooms where the entertainment is given should be decorated 
with Mother-Goose mottoes, and the hostess must, of course, represent 
Mother Goose herself. No end of fun will ensue if each one carries 
out his or her part, and there are square and fancy dances and games 
which have been arranged beforehand. Another somewhat similar 
plan for an evening’s amusement is to have all the guests come as 
characters of an author or from a book—Dickens, Thackeray, Trilby. 
But if these costume parties seem to you too much of an undertaking, 
have something easier to arrange—a button-hole contest, for instance, 
where all present are provided with bits of cloth and buttona, and 
have to make—men and women alike—button-holes and sew on but- 
tons; the one who does the best work has a prize, and for the worst 
work a consolation prize is also given. Ora hat-trimming bee, when 
an untrimmed hat is provided for each guest and a quantity of trim- 
mings—bits of ribbon, feathers, flowers, silks, and satine—for all to 
choose from. Much merriment is sure to result from some of the 
li peci of work hip. A horror party is always a 
snecess. Every one is requested to come with his or her pet aversion 
tied up in a white paper parcel with ribbon—the men using red ribbon 
and the women blue. These packages are handed to the hostess by the 
guests when they enter, and she numbers them, a man's and a woman's 
alike, aud puts them all in a big basket ; she then gives each guest an 
equal number of chips, and when all have assembled an auction takes 
place. The men bid on the packages tied with blue ribbon, the women 
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on those tied with red, and one is awarded to each. The women and 
men whose packages are numbered alike are partners fur the evening 
and for supper; they exchange parcels and open them, and you can 
imagine the fun which results, Still another suggestion, the last, is 
a bundle and rhyme party, For this the hostess provides a number of 
small trifles—cups and saucers, dolls, needles and thread, and what- 
ever suggests iteelf as suitable, and puts them all into a big box which 
has a hole in it; each guest is given one grab, and with the grab comes 
a pencil and a sheet of paper, and a certain time is allowed for each 
one to write a rhyme referring to the article grabbed. Prizes are 
given to the one who has written the cleverest rhyme and to the one 
who has written the funniest, the choice being determined by bullot, 
as every rhyme is numbered. I hope one of these amusements will 
meet your requirements. As for the decorations of the rooms where 
the clab will hold its reception, what could be prettier to use at this 
time of year than wild flowers, now golden-rod abounds, and that 
delicate flower called queen’s-lace or wild-carrot. And with these two 
you can make charming combinations; arrange them with festoons of 
yellow and white cheesecloth, and have the entertainment through- 
out, inclading the supper decorations, a yellow and white party. 


Mas. C. B.—I have given a good deal of thonght to the coloring of 
your library and the sample of wall-paper which you enclose, and I 
have consulted several people who are reputed to have “excellent 
taste,” and one and all agreed that the effect of the paper with 
white wood-work would be charming. One of the prettiest rooms of 
which I know has a bine wall-paper, very much the same color as the 
sample you send ; and the fireplace, wood-work, and picture-moulding, 
and all the wood in the room are painted with white enamel paint. 
The effect is charming. But if you feel you must taboo the white 
paint on the ground that it will not be serviceable, I shonld advise 
using instead fur the wood-work a soft wood-brown paint—not any- 
thing like imitation oak, but a plain solid color that will harmonize 
well with the bine. The contrast will be good, and with a rug colored 
in the browns and dall yellows omthe hard- wood floor, the room will be 
delightful Of course your first choice for a rug will be an Oriental one, 
if you can afford it; if that is too expensive, get instead a rng made 
of carpet—whether of Brussels, Axminster, or velvet, your purse must 
decide, but either of them will be pretty if the centre is made of a 
ruther plain carpet, and the border matches well and harmonizes with 
the wall-paper. There are, too, the ingrain rugs, called Kensington 
Squares, which come iu good patterns and colors, and the cheap jute 
rugs, but neither of these wear so well, and I do not advise them. 
Why did you not tell me whether you mean by “ curtain for the vesti- 
bale” a portiére to hang between it and the hall or curtains for the 
plate-glass windows? If you mean the former, get a heavy double- 
faced velours of good quality, and whatever color will go best with the 
hall furnishings—a dark eage-green is always in good taste, or a dull 
red, if the hall colors harmonize. For the window-curtains of the 
vestibule | would suggest that you get China silk; there is eo much 
glass that the vestibule must be very light, and the silk will not darken 
it or the hall too much, A light sage-green makes a lovely vestibule 
curtain, and yellow, which gives the effect of sunlight, is always goorl, 
If you do not want to use silk get heavy écra net instead for the cur- 
tains. 


Mrutix.—You will find it difficult to restore a cut-steel buckle to 
its original lustre, but try this process, which will at least remove the 
rust. Immerse the buckle for a day or two in olive vil, then scour 
with the finest pulverized bath-brick and a soft brush, finishing up by 
polishing with ch ‘ 





A Constant Reapes.—There were 8500 men in Camp Black on May 
8, comprising troops from the central and western parts of the State, 
as well as the Sixty-ninth and Seventy-first regiments, and a troop of 
Squadron A cavalrymen from New York city, and the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth regiments of Brooklyn. You can obtain a full account by 
calling at some newspaper office and looking back over their files. 


GOOD FORM. 


Onn Scnsceiner.—Yes, indeed; when you call on an acquaintance 
who is staying with her daughter-in-law you must ask for the latter lady, 
the hostess, even if you do not know her; and you must leave one of 
your own and one of your busband’s cards for her, as well as one of 
each for your friend. It is not obligatory to leave two of your hus- 
band’s cards for each lady. Even in the most formal visiting it is op- 
tional whether one leaves one or two, and, if we can, let ne economize 
in these ‘ts of expensive card-board. You will probably find that 
the hostess will excuse herself altogether from seeing you, or will 
excuse herself after she has seen you for a few minutes, and leave you 
free to enjoy your friend unrestrained by her presence; but you must 
show her the courtesy of asking for her. 


Nercan.—It is a pleasure to be able to help you after reading your 
gratifying appreciation. Yes, I do understand your problem per- 
fectly, and I wish that I could solve it for you. Of course you want 
to make friends among the best people in the place where you have 
recently come to reside, and your husband's calling, your past social 
position, your opportunities for entertaining and going into society, to 
say nothing of your own personality, all entitle you to take your place 
in the best society. It is, however, not always a simple matier to get 
an entrée into the most exclusive set in any place, unless one has friends 
among the people who compose it, and is introduced by these friends 
to the others when one arrives as a stranger. As you have not had 
this advantage, and feel that you mast make your own way, I am sure 
that the best plan for you to pursue would be to act naturally, make 
yourself as agreeable as possible to all with whom you are thrown, do 
any little kinduesses to your neighbors that come in your way, take 
an active part in any good church-work or charity that is started in the 
place, and when you meet your neighbors ask them to call upon you. 
You may, with perfect propriety, say to any one whom you ask to call, 
or who mentions an intention of coming to see you, that you are at 
home on Fridays in September; but I would not, if I were you, send 
cards for these Fridays to any one who has not already called upon 
you or expressed an intention of doing so, unless, as may be the case, 
it ia the custom where you live for a new-comer to make the first calls 
and the first advances to the older residents of the place. I have not 
the faintest donbt buat that your difficulty will soon adjust itself, and 
you will find yourself as pleasantly established socially as you may de- 
sire. And, meanwhile, what a joy the baby must be to you, and what a 
solace when you feel the least bit lonely! 


Nereunornoop.—I can readily understand how you find yourself in 
somewhat of a social dilemma, and the solution of your problem is 
not easy. You, a comparative stranger in the place where you now 
reside, do not know whether you should call on the older residents 
who are moving into your neighborhood and have not previously 
called upon you, or whether you should wait for them to pay the first 
visit. Above all, you do. not want to have any hard feeling exist be- 
tween you, and yet do not want to seem to force an acquaintance. 
Why not err on the safe side, as you would really like to know your 
neighbors? Call informally, and mention that you want to be neigh- 
borly, and so took the initiative. It will do no harm; and if they 
think that you are forcing yourself upon them, and do not take your 
kindness in good part, but are disagreeable, your neighbors, in my 
opinion, are not worthy of your friendship, and you need not regret 
losing their acquaintance. 


M. P. H.—Much the easiest way of starting the social ball rolling 
again after one has been in mourning and out of society for some time 
is to give a tea, or to have days, and send out cards announcing the 
fact to all one’s calling list. Under these circumstances the hostess is 
not under obligations to call on any of her friends antil they have 
called upon her; but if this does not appeal to you as a practicable 
way of solving the problem, I should advise that you make a call on 
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every hostess who has shown yon any kindness or attention while you 
were in mourning—those who have sent you invitations to entertain- 
ments as well as those who have called upon you, for the cards you 
sent in acknowledgment of the invitations do not now put the hoet- 
esses jn your debt. Yon will, I am certain, however, find that the 
easiest thing to do is to have days, as it will be a little difficult to know 
just where to draw the line in visiting when you begin to make calls 
after such a long withdrawal from social life. Yes, your adviser was 
quite right. An invitation to a large at home or tea demands an after 
call whether or not one attends the function, but an invitation to 
days or more than one tea demands but one call, which should be made 
ou ove of the days, or as soon afterwards as poasibi-, if one is unable 
to attend them. A smal) and informal tea, of say about fifty gneste, 
does not demand an after call in a big city, but it may in a smaller 
town—you must be always regulated in matters of etiquette by what 
obtains in your place of residence. Thank you for your kind, appre- 
ciative words, I am so glad that we have been able to be of service 
to you in the past, and I hope that we may have the pleasure of he!p- 
ing you in the futare. 


M. E. 8.—I have before me, as I write, two notes of resignation sent 
by members who were obliged to resign their membership in a wo- 
men's club. I will give you both forms, and you can choose which 
you like best. Both of these notes were addressed to the president of 
the clnb, and as they were written by women who *‘ knew the correct 
thing,” I advise you to address and send your note of resignation to 
your president also. To be absolutely in accord with parliamentary 
law, all written matter sent to an organization should be addressed to 
the secretary, but I imagine that your club is not regulated in every 
particolar by parliamentary law any more than was the women’s clab 
to which I refer. Here are the two forms of resignation : 


My pear Mas. Bi.anx,—Will you kindly accept my resignation from 
the —— Club, as it is impossible for me to continue my work in it at 
present. 

Regretting that I will be avable to remain any longer in the club, I 
am, Sincerely yours, 

[Date.} Anna Smrru. 


Here is the second form : 


My pear Mes, Bianx,—I find it will be impossible for me to retain 
my membership in the —— Club, and I herewith send in my resigna- 
tion, to take effect immediately. 

I regret that circumstances make it necessary for me to resign, and 
Iam, Sincerely yours, etc. 


A. B. C.—The prettiest skating costumes worn by girls and young , 
women at the 8t. Nicholas Rink in New York last winter—the place, 
par lence, where fashionable New York skates—consisted of a rather 
short skirt, about golf-skirt length, made of heavy double-faced red 
or green or blue cloth edged aroand the bottom with a small border of 
for, a jacket, generally a bolero, trimmed with au edging of far and 
braided, in Rassian fashion, with heavy black braid and frogs, and a 
vest, which was almost always of bright-colored material, and was often 
trimmed with gilt buttons. The head-gear was a small toque trimmed 
with fur to match the dress, and a quill the color of the vest; high 
skating boots and a jnnnuty muff completed the costame—and nothing 
could be more chic, A skating party given at a rink for young peuple 
is apt to be a very jolly entertainment; of course a chaperon is a sine 
qua non, and she must be tactful and judicious. I should conduct the 
party in the following way: The hostess writes personal notes to ber 
expected guests, telling them at what hour to assemble at the skating 
rink, and mentioning to the girls the place where their maids or car- 
riages may meet them at the end of the entertainment; these notes 
thould be seut about two weeks before the party. The hostess and 
the chaperon must be at the rink to receive the guests and to arrange 
the partners for skating, or leave them to arrange themselves ; and dur- 
ing the evening the chaperon should be seated where she may readily 
be found by the young people when one or another of them grows 
tired of skating, and she and the hostess should always be alert to see 
that every one is having a good time. At about ten o'clock all should 
assemble Lo leave together in a big omnibus or carriages, and be driven 
to the home of the hostess, or to a restaurant where a private room has 
been reserved forthem. Arrived at their destination the girls and men 
may retire for a few minutes to the dressing-room to remove their 
gloves and jackets and to straighten disheveled locks before they 
appear at the supper table. The table should be prettily decorated 
with confectionary and flowers, and there shonld be place cards to 
indicate where each one is to sit. A good menu would be hot bouillon ; 
broiled lobster und sandwiches ; birds and salad ; ices and cake; bon- 
bons and coffee. After supper there may be a little informal dancing, 
and at abont twelve o'clock the party should break up, and all go to 
their respective homes, The girls should wear at this kind of an euter- 
tainment some such a costume as I suggested above, or a regular golf 
costume or a walking dress, and the young men should wear knicker- 
bockers, short sack coats, and skating shoes, 


CUISINE. 


M. G. F.—An early October luncheon given by one girl to a dozen 
girl friends! Does not that sound as if it were going to be a very at- 
tractive function? Indeed, I must tell you just the prettiest way in 
the world to arrange the table and serve the menu, and I must advise 
the nicest kinds of things to have for the five courses, In early 
October those exquisite, dainty flowers, wild-asters, are in bloom, and 
if you arrange foar bunches of them with some delicate grasses and 
ferns and a sprig or two of fine golden-rod in four similar vases—or, 
if you have not four vases alike, in finger-bowls or tall wine-glasses— 
you will-have the prettiest kinds of autumn bouquets for the four 
corners of your table. In the centre of the table, to carry out the 
autumn wild-flower idea, have a mass of golden-rod and ferns and an 
irregular wreath made ot scatiered autumn leaves arranged about the 
floral centre-piece ; nothing could be more effective than this, and no 
‘expense at all! On the table besides the flowers, the glasses, forks 
spoons and kuives and plates at the covers, have at intervals smull 
dishes of confectionary—salted almonds or peanuts, chocolates, pepper- 
mints—and little glass dishes holding olives and radishes with cracked 
ice. Resting on the folded napkin at each cover should be a place 
card prettily decorated with a painted or a real autumn leaf, and at 
each place, also, a small bread-and-butter plate and silver butter- 
knife. The first course of the luncheon may be clam bouillon, served 
in cups, with a table-spoonful of unsweetened whipped cream on top 
of each cupfal ; the cup rests on a sancer, and the saucer on a plate. 
Pass with this bouillon little toast sandwiches spread with a thin layer 
of anchovy paste—these are delicious, and certain to “take.” The 
second course may be scalloped lobster served in shells, with browned 
bread crumbs and grated cheese on top; sliced cucumbers with a 
French dressing may be passed alxo, The next course may be fried 
chicken with a cream sauce, creamed potatoes, and stuffed tomatoes. 
The salad course should be daintily arranged, and coneist of green 
peppers, from which the inside has been removed and chopped celery 
dressed with mayonnnaise substituted, a bunch of nasturtiums on top 
of each pepper, and the peppers resting on a platter iv a bed of sastur- 
tiums ; jellied tongae may also be passed, and toasted crackers and 
cream cheese. The table is now cleared for dessert, and then frozen 
peach, if you can get it, is served, and the chocolate-cake, for which 
the receipt is given in Bazan No. 87 to “H. M. L.” Last, have finger- 
bowls resting on doilies on plates put at each cover, and pass the bon- 
bons. Coffee, in after-dinner coffee-cups, should be served in the parlor 
after the luncheon, with sugar and cream. I think this scheme will 
leave nothing to be desired, and with all my heart I hope the little 
entertainment will be a creat success, Last of all, let me assure you 
that we are never “ too busy” to answer questions our correspondents 
may want to ask of us, and especially the questions of such a very 
grateful and appreciative correspondent as you. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS FOR MEN.—({See Pace 854 ] 











NEW IDEAS FOR HOUSE 


T is now considered absolutely necessary in every 
thorough outfit to include gowns intended exclusively 
for house wear. No matter how smart the street gown 
may be, it is not considered suitable for home wear; and, 
after all, the fashion has its advantages, for a gown worn 
in the street and kept for that purpose 
alone will be fresh much longer if it is 
taken off, brushed, and shaken, and the 
house gown put on. Women have 
reali that a becoming house gown 
is one of the most attractive garments 
they;can wear, and consequently take 
much more trouble in having it made 
than they used to when they wore the 
same gown for street and house. This 
year the dress- makers have made a 
special point of the gowns to be worn 
at home, and there are a number of 
most charming designs. There are 
many made of expensive materials; 
others that are not so expensive are 
more elaborately trimmed, and it can- 
not truthfully be said that any of them 
are very inexpensive. Then there are 
tea jackets and dressing jackets, these 
last only suitable for wear in one’s own 
room. The bedroom wrapper is not 
included in this category, for there is 
no material change in the style for 
wrappers. 

The princesse style is very much 
used for tea gowns this season; indeed, 
many so-called tea gowns are simply 
the fitted princesse, and have little that 
is soft or graceful aboutthem. In their 
construction there is always velvet or 
satin, and the most expensive material 
for trimmings. A very effective prin- 
cesse gown has an entire front-of a 
golden-brown velvet. This fits the 
figure, and there is apparently no way 
of fastening it, but it is fastened at the 
sides under the over-dress of figured 
silk. The effect of the gown in front 
is a most severe princesse, without any 
trimming whatever, but over it is hung 
a long-trained redingote of a gold-fig- 
ured silk, the sleeves and train being 
entirely of the silk. Over the sleeves 
are caps of the velvet, which give a 
broader look to the shoulders. Over 
the upper part of the redingote is a 
draped bolero of deep tan lace, which 
ends in a wide jabot, and this jabot 
goes down either side of the front. A 
narrow ruche of mousseline de soie 
outlines the top of the bolero and the 
velvet caps of the sleeves. Inside the 
high collar of velvet is a wide ruffle of 
lace put on to form an Elizabethan 
ruff, and at the wrists are ruffles of the 
same lace. 

A very effective house gown in loose 
folds and lines is made of green velvet. 
robe with wide shaw] sleeves, cut away around the neck, 
and bordered with a band of chinchilla. This chinchilla 
goes around the neck and down the fronts and around the 


It is like a long 


APRICOT BROCADE WITH APPLIQUE RIBBON KNOTS. 





BROWN VELVET AND GOLD-FIGURED SILK. 





GOWNS, TEA JACKETS, AND DRESSING SACQUES. 


wide sleeves, and the contrast of the fur on the velvet is 
very good. Under the long green velvet robe is worn an 
under-gown of white crépe de Chine, cut much higher in 
the neck than the green velvet, and with tight-fitting un- 
lined sleeves. At the waist is a long knotted sash of scar- 
let crépe de Chine, 
which ties below 
the waist line and 
falls to the foot of 
the gown, and at 
the sides is put 
through straps of 
gold cord. A\l- 
though this gown 
is essentially 
loose, it has a fit- 
ted underlining, 
and does not look 
in the least like a 
wrapper. It can 
be copied in oth- 
er materials than 
velvet and crépe 
de Chine. It is 
very good in cash- 
mere and India 
silk, although of 
course not so regal 
as when made in 
velvet. The touch 
of color given by 
the scarlet sash is 
a decidedly new 
idea, and one that 
will be very much 
the fashion this 
season, but it is 
best to have the 
sash of crépe de 
Chine rather than 
of silk or satin, 
for it hangs more 
gracefully, and is 
especially becom- 
ing to a_ short- 
waisted woman, 
as it can be knot- 
ted further down 
in front, and does 
not take up so 
much room, 

To wear with 
different - colored 
skirts the tea 
jackets will be 
very popular this 
winter. They are 
made in a variety 
of designs, some 
in the long coats 
with fitted waist- 
coats of satin 
covered with lace 
ruffles, others of velvet made on the same style, all with 
boned linings, but not tight-fitting. Then there are the 
lace jackets and those made of the light silks and cash- 
meres, all on the matinée order in any color, which do not 
require to have silk skirts, although old 
black skirts are very useful for this pur- 
pose. A very smart and quite new design 
for a tea jacket is made of a very pale 
green crépe de Chine. It is cut three- 
quarter length, and is belted in with a belt 
of much darker shade of green velvet. 
The crépe de Chine is accordion-pleated, 
so that it looks very full and has quite a 
bJouse effect in front. In itself this little 
jacket is not particularly smart, but it 
is completed by an odd slashed bolero of 
guipure lace trimmed with bands of sable. 
The jacket is cut with a cape-collar and 
long tabs in front. The sleeves are me- 
dium-sized, the upper part of the crépe 
de Chine, the lower part made of deep 
pointed cuffs of the lace edged 
with the fur, and these cuffs 
are so long that they come 
nearly to the top of the sleeve 
and extend down over the 
hands. At the throat is worn 
a full bow of green crépe de 
Chine. 

An effective tea gown is 
made of an apricot silk bro- 
caded with little bunches of 
flowers caught together with 
bows of narrow ribbon, and 
these little bows of velvet rib- 
bon are all sewed on to the 
silk. The back of the gown is 
tight-fitting, but has a double 
Watteau pleat. This pleat 
hangs very narrow as far as 
the waist line, and then broad- 
ens out to form a broad wide 
train. In the front of the 
gown there is another narrow 
box - pleat, but the sides- are 
fitted sm that it does not look 
loose. It is most effectively 
trimmed with a fichu and long 
ends made of white chiffon 
trimmed with a ruffle of the 
same material, on which are 
rows of velvet ribbon. Where 
the fichu is fastened together 
in the front there isa wide bow 
of black velvet ribbon. The 
sleeves are small, close. fitting 
to the elbow, and trimmed 
with a deep ruffle of the vel- 
vet-trimmed white chiffon 
Above the ruffle is a baud of 


TEA JACKET TRIMMED WITH SABLE. 


velvet ribbon finished with a little bow, the ends of which 
are put through small gold slides. The same gold slides 
are used for the bow which fastens the fichu in front. 
This gown is all made up on a fitted slip lining, and is 
= ingly smart even when made of a less expensive 
silk. 





NOVEL 


DRESSING JACKET 


Very simple but dainty is a dressing jacket made of 
wash silk or lawn. It is rather longer than ihe dressing 
pees that have been made lately, and is trimmed with 
mands of entre-deux of Valenciennes lace, which are put 
both on the front and the back. There is a wide open 
collar trimmed with an entre-deux and a ruffle of the 
lace, and the lace goes down the front to the bottom of 
the jacket. The sleeves are particularly novel. The 
are open all the way to the shoulder, are trimmed wit 
























A PICTURESQUE TEA GOWN. 


ruffles of lace, and tied on the shoulder 
with bows of ribbon, This style of jacket 
is especially attractive made in pale blue, 
pale pink, or yellow. It is not too elab- 
orate to be laundered, even when it is 
made of wash silk. The same model is 
copied in cashmere or nuns’ veiling or cot- 
ton crépe, but is not so smart as fi silk. 











MANNERS EXTRA. 


TATURE bestows upon her darlings that 
it rare charm of manner which biesses 
ilike its possessor and all who come within 
iis radiance, but her bounty stops there, 
ind the favored few thus gifted are not ex 
empt from the necessity of learning those 


usages and social) requirements which are | 


iucluded under the head of good manners, 

I dare say you've not had many lessons 
n manners yet,” remarks the Red Queen, 
severely; whereupon Alice retorts: “Manners 
ire not taught in lessons Lessons teach 
you to do sums and things of that sort.” 
Ihe littl girl had not yet realized that 


manners, like the alphabet and “ things of | 


that sort,” are an important branch of edu- 
cation All the terms used in connection 


ith this department of human knowledge | 
curiously agree in suggesting a directing 


agency Polite and refined indicate the puins 
which have polished, the wisdom which has 
effeciualiy eliminated coarseness; well bred 
implies fostering care and patient training; 
while dringing-up—or raising, as it is called 
in our Southern States—undoubtedly means 
that some person or persons endeavored to 
elevate the crude specimens of humanity. 


!nthe days before inventions revolutionized 
the world of society, as well as the grosser, 
more material world of labor, deportinent was 
ab important branch of education, and was in 


cluded among the advantages to be enjoyed j 


at fashionable seminaries. So well was it 
understood to be essential, that even the 
dame-schools assumed, for a slight additional 
compensation, to instruct their small pupils 
in the graces of polite society, and their ** tup 
peace ¢ xtra for manners pass« d into a com 


mon saying. When mature persons failed | 


to observe the proprieties there was fine scorn 
in the remark that their parents had not 
spent the ‘' tuppence extra” for them in their 
youth Nothing was too small or insignifi 
cant to escape the attention of the professors 
of the art of behavior, and the means taken 
to secure perfection in every act and motion 
seem very cumbersome and precise to our 
latter-day notions. The girl who is bidden 
to ‘‘step lively” as she enters or leaves a 
public conveyance cannot help a feeling of 
amusement when she reads of the old carriage 
which, equally with the harp and piano, was 


kept for practice, the high and narrow steps | 


of the vehicles of those days exacting a sure 
movement of the sandalled feet and a light 
aud graceful balauce of the whole figure 
There was, however, a substratum of good 
sense in the old-time attention to details of 


behavior, spite of much which seems formal | 


or fussy to our modern ideas. By enforcing 


constant practice of the arts and sciences | 
of social and demestic life, confidence was | 
gained and awkwardness banished; and while | 


thus engaged with the minor morals, weighti 
er matters were not neglected. There were 


inculeated respect and reverence for parents | 


aud elders, graceful recognition of the rights 
of equals in age or position, very kindly 
thought for those who served, and duty to 
ones self no less Io iis finer flower it was 

that courtesy which in its consideration 
for others is but paying a debt of self 
respec { 


Manners make the man,” is a saying 
which many years ago was shrewdly reversed 
and commented on by a gentle Quakeress: 

Man should make the manners, unless a 
dancing - master’s graciousness will content 
you Therefore there must be an inward 
grace as well as an outward manifestation; 
a warmth of good feeling should animate 
the observances of courtesy, or the result will 
be as frigid and disappointing as the im- 
pression made by an actor who is letter- 
perfect, but who walks listlessly through his 
part 

‘Nothing can compensate for the lack of 
gentle breeding,” said, with a tone of con- 
viction, a survivor of the days of drill and 
deportment. She was herself a perfect type 
of what in her youth was known as gentility 

a word which then stood for the qualities 
belonging to high birth and breeding, but 
which is now quite out of date, and so fallen 
from its first estate as to have its Latin de 
rivation forgotten, and thus to have lost its 
significance of race and family. Happily 
the kindred word of gentlewoman still sur 
vives, and to none could it more fitly have 
been applied than to the lovely lady who 
thus declared the necessity of early and care- 
ful training. The formality which is asso- 
ciated with the old school of manners was 
in her case softened into a graceful dignity, 
and there was the indefinable but potent 
charm of fine character expressing itself in 
channels of purest courtesy 


In commenting upon the methods of earlier 
days, one feels that it is wise to imitate their 
dignified reticence, and to refrain from any 
comparison with those of the closing century 
Autre temps, autres moeurs, and the breezy 
telephonic “‘ Hello,” which forms the greet 
ing of modern young folks, is more in conso- 
nance with the spirit of this age than stately 
salutations and labored courtesies. Oddly 
enough, however, there have been noticed 
some revivals of certain methods at which 
we have been wont to smile. In a large 
iustitution the girls gave ‘‘a tea,” not only 
for the pleasure of meeting their friends, but 
with the avowed purpose of practice in the 
art of receiving and entertaining. and like- 
wise for the traiuing in all the minutie of 
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providing for the comfort, mental and phys- “AT 
ical, of their guests. And in the university PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 
at Sewanee there is a small society of stu- Do not be deceived. Nothing takes the place of HAIR CLOTH for Street, Evening, 


dents whose object is to cultivate after-din- | , - Shed ; F 
5 ‘ nd Bicycle Skirts. Accordion-pléated ces . 
ner extempore speaking, the subject not be- Ws 7 we P Sennces SS siden oF Spray, wll wet exfiien. 


ing announced until the hour of meeting. | Send for “ Hair Cloth and Its Uses,” FREE. 
Each member is required to speak five min- | 


utes, while his comrades consume candy and is “The Survival of the Fittest,” 
smoke cigarettes, in mild imitation of real | HAIR ( | O | H and must necessarily be used to give a satis- 
banquets—*' this smoking and eating being | factory stiffening for any part of gown. 

intended to embarrass the speakers, as they 


generally do at the best regulated dinners. | ITS USES: Lower edge of Skirts and alk te ee etic ti ae 


All of which shows a recognition of the fact - 
Basques, Basque Pieces, Collars, Collarettes tl 


that self-possession and a dignified and gra- 
cious deportment are matters of discipline, " 
and can be acquired and grafted upon one’s | ON Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, 
natural behavior to its improvement.” Fla ‘ ‘ 

t Yokes, Habit Basques, Jacket - Skirts, 
ENJOYING ONE'S CHILDREN. | Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small Jacket 
* ATEVER mind,” said a would-be con- 

i soler to a tired mother, who had said Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose re- 
that her four little children had quite worn | quiring an interlining. 
her out that day—‘‘never mind; you will 
leo 2 cers —— more, one A will be Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, 
ess troubie, when ey grow older. , 2 sa . : 

“Oh, I enjoy them now,” was the quick . phe petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safety guard ina GHARLES B. PERVEAR, Agent. 
response of the tired little mother. T be. | Dieycle skirt. 


lieve in enjoying everything in this life as The high-class dressmaker and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth, 
one goes along, and I do not want nor ex- 


pect a time to come when my children will Use Black, Grey, or White in Styles. 


not be, in a certain sense,a care to me. It 
would take a great deal of sweetness out of Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 46/3, 200/3, 206/3. French Imperial, 206/4. 

my life if, as I once heard a mother say, the 

— a — I ‘never give a AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. L. 
thought to my children, because they are old 
enough to look out for eeieen? I find Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 
that my care increases as my children grow 
older, but then my pleasure in them increases 
in a corresponding ratio.” 

She was a wise mother, and they are wise 
parents who enjoy their children as they 
“‘go along,” without hoping or expecting 
that the time will come whev they will ‘‘en- 
joy their children more” because they will 
be ‘‘ less trouble.” A writer with very clear 
perceptions has said: ‘Children are more 
and more interesting as they grow older; at 
all stages, from babyhood to manhood and 
womanhood, they are to be daily enjoyed. 
People who think they shall evjoy their 
children to-morrow, or year after next, will 
never enjoy them. The greatest pleasure in 
them comes late; for, as Hamerton mentions 
in his Human Intercourse, the most exquisite 
satisfaction of the parent is to come to re 
spect and admire the powers and character 
of the child.” 














THE SIGNAL READS 
INSURE IN 
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They are wise parents whose companion- THe —— OF A BEAUTIFUL 
ship with their children begins at the hour OMPLENION ae 
of the child’s birth. It is dangerous to de- lies in its genuineness. Both nature and society 

- ; k i 

fer it until the child is older eee ee a a On, 

“He will soon be old enough to be some sallow or blotched skins, that m the owner 
pleasure to you,” said a lady to the parents and excite the pity of all, under the treatment of 


hy beautiful little boy less than six years Bailey’s Rubber 
**He has been old enough for that all of Complexion Brush LIFE for Men, Children 


his little life,” was the reply. Every child 





, . = 3 aru. “ can be made clear and attractive by this natura ALL AGES...Amounts $15 to $50,000 

that comes into the world through the method. The gratifying results of the little — 5 

golden gate of love” is a pleasure to its ended teeth scon show in the face. ‘ A bad com- peng anne 

parents from the time its first shrill little cry plexion is nature's signal for help and this brush THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance 


stirs into life the father-love and the mother- Comes to assist her in freeing those thousands of | 
love that outlasts all other passions. 


John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N.J. 














Apvice To MoTners.—Mrs, W INSLOw’s SOOTHING sands of ladies have proven it to themselves and os sa 
Syxvurp should always be used for children teething. friends. Ask for the brush with teeth. | > 4 
It sotines ie ay —— allays all pain, Bailev’s Compicxion Brush, 50 cts. THE BEAUTY ?, 
cures wind colic, and is the t remedy for diarrhaa, 10 t 4 
—{ Adv.) Bailey's Compiexion Soap, cts. Imparted by a clear, perfect 

: At dealers or on rgecigt of Broce. complexion may be pos 

Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 


sessed by every woman by 
the use of 


LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
The greatest beautifier in 


DON’T BE CARELESS. 

In these days of nurse maids the Gail Borden 6. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston St., BOSTON, MASS. 

Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a great sate 

guard to the health of the little ones. It wii! 
not easily spoil, being perfectly sterilized in its 

the world. Invisible in ap 


manufacture. —Adv.} A lamp does not burn very ew ' : 
- plication, it nourishes, heals, 
Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers,Créme Simon, | well, and eats its head off | «| freshens the delicate nerves 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- | e . | ¢ v of the skin. LABLACHE 
in chimneys, unless you use | { *%- 





























fections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 51 


. . : } Powder is sold by 
mon, 13 Rue ——— Rateliere, Paris; Druggists,Per- | 
J 














a See eee the chimney made for it. | J ROBERTS & CO. } 76 Neu" Bond St, London, 
—— d il KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, London. 
Index tells. BEN. LEVY & CO., sole props., Boston, U.S. A. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Weise Macbeth Pitsburgh Pa f 8 





















DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


“Full-Fashioned” Underwear Means? ; 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern 
shaped to the form. Asa result they feel more com- 
fortable, look better, and wear longer, and are con- 
sequently more economical than any other underwear. 
Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty 
years, and are for sale by all first-class dealers. 

ASK FOR THEM. 


WRITE US for our book (free). It is instructive and interesting. Address 


NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





The Family Favorite » 


Curting-Iren Heating Steve. An 
indispensable household article for 
boiling water and light cocking. 
Useful in sickness or health. Fits 
any gas-jet or chimney, 
easily atjusted. Made of “ Charcoal 
Stee! and Nickel-plated. Price, 
for lamp, 7c.; Gas, roc pont 
Stamps taken. Agents Wanted. 
JOHNSON & BEARD, Mfrs., 
905 Se. Clark St., Chicago. 
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GOFF'S 


Pe" 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, pe 


ora 2CO, | 


V4 = oe 
a 





Autumn and Winter Styles. | 





Ladies’ Imported and Domestic nem. joc ngage rod %. @ 
Please bind one of your own dress- or aby, 
Costumes, Cloaks, a es with Golf's Angora Braid; we 








Capes, and Jackets. | Underwear 


World-renowned as 
Attention is directed to model of 


3 HYGIENICALLY PERFECT ;| 
Tailor-made Gowns in Ladies’ Tailor- Made in STUTTGART, Germany, 
ing and Dressmaking Order Rooms. | 


of the finest Australian Sheep’s Wool, into | 
Droadooay KS 19th ot. 


; HEALTH AND COMFORT GIVING 
NEW YORK. 





wo all & yout Wea AAAAAS ‘ Qc. 
‘|Is three-quarters Inch in width 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T Corded Swiss, lace edge ruching, tliree rows on 
say rs ‘Taree Yar top. one row all around, wide ties; good quality 
® J ”* 
AFTEE Tun, WE wae neatly made. All sizes up to 4 yre., 18¢e, 
By mail, any shade, 5-yard piece for 12 cents, or 
36-yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps 


D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. L 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


TTERNS for 26 aiff les—long 
clothes with etull Bn for 


By mail, postage paid, Sle. 








We mage the most expensive 

om for children and we have 

t low priced things too. 

Every mother who cannot visit 

our store ought to have our cata- 
logue. For 4c. postage. 


Garments, suitable in all climates for 
Women, and Children. 
At leading Dry-Goods Stores and Men’s Outfit- 


ters everywhere. Illustrated catalogue, samples 
. of materials, and prices sent free. 


; depot" A, N. LOEB & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Importers, 

















































sent wostpals § for only 24 
ou DRESS:: 576 & 578 Broadway, New York. sand eouy am 60-62 West 23d St., FY. 
- SHIELD:: | $ 5.05 ¢ “a p Fahad 5 
Reneenn caves” Be ya" ie | 7 e T. Eaton Co., Toronto, Agts. in Canada. 7 pete. y oS silver or stamps. stone ® 
dress is well rotected Reha he ta® cat S.C, ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey. 





mless finished with 


bebe QMO Dress Shield,” 


The OMO Shield is 
Light, White and Im- 


ag and is abso- 
utely ODORLESS, No 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 











Rubber or C emicals 
used in its manufac- ; 
ture. The OMO will 


Outwear any other 









: , ; ‘ 
shield, Buy a Pair will be furnished at the uniform price of ‘ 
je and convince Fae « . ° 
the superiority of the ae 
OMO. If your dealer does SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST bonne Be 25 Cents. 


SKIRT, 25 Cents. i 
COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
: The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 
; 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


/ not have them, send Twenty-five 
cents and we will =p apair | : WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 

of medium size. If large size is wanted, | 

send Thirty-five cents to 

Mention this 


ayer The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 


See 


To insert a pointed in- | 























{| strument and eject the § This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
that pen from the holder. i ME 5 Rete. Wh sk” | 99 © “Wig bbabedbnanedeaianpnnadibecmeeminGs 1898 ¢ 
orev » ji ‘ 
Hole ? : “ rae a po no Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 
owing back Into ec | 
me SLEEVE OF DESIGN No.. 
as holder and soiling the | } i . “ “oe , ; 
= , , WAIST on on No q attern of sleeve is not, in any case, in- 
fingers. j cluded with that of the waist. 
WHAT SKIRT - ad _ ; 
T Samples on receipt of De We NOD 5 Bi ice kb dene ccs tpnde dees cents. 
ISI return postage. Ask | : 
FOR? for Vertical No. 37. Wa ias cs ccnvcckecatinmsopatuce renee ohs peabgeraeestens f 
The perfection of pens, slightly. stiff, smooth Mitte cs eS TF Ae . ui 
points, durable, and uniform. RE Se eee De os ee Me | Sie ° 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co. Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number: Nos. 100 and 101, page 844. ff 
ae rsemn Ot.. Sew % LN. Y. : Tee ees: Harper & Broruers, Franklin sacteepanl New York City. c 
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Books on the Training of Children 


a 


HoGan. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


A STUDY OF A CHILD. By Lovise E. 

Frontispiece and Many Illustrations. 

$2 50. 

The book has a psychological and physiological value which will meet the expressed 
needs of educators, psychologists, and physicians, and which will be at the same time of 
interest to the general reader. 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


By Frances FisHeER Woop. 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


16mo, 


A rare mingling of scientific knowledge and sympathetic interest on a theme which is 
of unfailing and ever-present importance. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION ; 
It and were Inspired by It. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


also, The Ideas which Inspired 
By Mary R. ALLING-ABER. Post 8vo, 


The book may be recommended as one of the most useful and suggestive that has ap 
peared in recent years.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


GENTLE MEASURES in the Management and Training of the 
Young. By Jacop Assorr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
There are few questions connected with the early education of children that are not 

discussed ; each topic is illustrated by examples derived from practical life. — MV. Y. Tribune 

THE TEACHER. Moral Influences Employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young. By Jacosp Assorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 

Its design is not to bring forward new theories, but to develop and explain, and to 
carry out to their practical applications, such principles as, among all skilful and experi- 
enced teachers, are generally admitted and acted upon. 
CHILDREN: Their Models and Critics. 

RICH. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Chapters on the needs and best interests of children. 
ful character -building. 


WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (/a Distaff Series.) 


This volume should be in the hands of every woman who is interested in the young 
and their future. —N. Y. Herald. 


By Auretta Roys ALpD- 
An aid to consistent and success- 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 


NEW YORK 


With a Colored | 


HOW TO GET STRONG, and How to Stay So. 


With Numerous Portraits. 


BLAIKIE. 
New Plates. 
** How to Get Strong,” 


tematic and rational practice of exercise. 


SOUND BODIES FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
16mo, Cloth, 
The directions are so simple and sensible that they appeal to the reason of every 


Biaikie. With Illustrations. 


parent and teacher.—/hiladelphia Press, 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


The object of the author is to show how to bring up a baby, and she addresses herself 
to the task with a practical earnestness that makes her work one of rare value. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 


mend it to every anxious mother.—/V. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
$1 00. (ln Distaff Series.) 


‘The principles and practice of what now is recognized as an invaluable educational 
method are admirably discussed by many well-known women interested in the topic and 
qualified to speak of it profitably as well as enjoyably. 


| MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 


go cents. 


It is now some years since the mothers whose discussions form the body of this little 
volume first conceived the idea of putting their heads together, and of quietly talking over 
the topics that interested them as members of the social union, charged with a special 


class of duties. —Zxtract from Preface 


METHODS OF MIND-TRAINING. 


ory. With Diagrams. 


New and Enlarged Edition from 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


originally published in less pretentious form in 1879, was at 
once recognized as an invaluable guide to vigor and sound health 


has not been so much to encourage the cultivation of great strength as to point out the vast 
advantages, physical, moral, and mental, which fojlow hard upon the institution of a sys 


By CurIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
By Kate Dovuctias Wiccin. 


By Epwarp S. Morse. 


Concentrated Attention and Mem- 
By CATHARINE AIKEN, 
Her present methods of training pupils to concentrate their attention, to take a quick 
grasp of facts, to reason promptly, and to remember, she has described in a volume which 

| we are sure will be welcomed by multitudes of her fellow-teachers,—ASoston Advertiser. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
#5000000000000000000000000000000008 


By WILLIAM 


Mr, Blaikie’s object 


By WILLIAM 
40 cents. 


16mo, 


We com- 


16mo, Cloth, 


deideaieamanebooeboonnpeceeoens 


16mo, Cloth, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
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1.—As in the tale of ancient day, 
His mother sent him on his way. 





Il.—He met a chap with guileless brow, 
Who swapped his beans for Jacky's cow. 


IIL —With wrath 
Of course 





his mother dear was seized ; 
by beans was not ap-peased. 





























1V.—Next day, however, on the walk 
Appeared a wondrous sort of 


LITTLE CHATS WITH ROUGH RIDERS. 


Artema Jim; You are perfectly right. The govern- 
ment onght to permit you to retain possession of your 
Krag-Jirgensen. You may need it to stop a cable- 
car, or to convince a rude policeman that he is not the 
only pebble on the beach 

J. G. R.: You ask what shall we do with our last 
season's Colonel, A very good use for a Colonel such 
as you have had is to cat him on the bias and make 
him over into a Governor, or better still into a Senator. 
As a Governor he might not last longer than three 
years, but evitably trimmed he would wear well in the 
Senate for six. 

Rattlesnake Pete; It is not good form to discharge 
all #ix barrels of your six-shooter on a Brooklyn 
Bridge trolley-car at once, bat you might be excused 
if you fired them one at a time at the Trustees of the 
Bridge who gave the franchise to the trolley. You 
mnat be very careful in shooting on the Bridge not to 
sever the spans. By severing the spane you might 
cause innocent ladies on the Bridge to fall igto the 
smoke-stack of a passing ferry-boat, a thing which is 
never done in polite society 

Aramis Jr.: At an informal tea it is not necessary 
for you to wear your side-arms, but you may carry 
them, if you wish, provided you do not use them 


Stalk 


V.—And now, in very proper pride, 
In carringes the family ride. 


BAKED-BEAN 


JACK AND THE 


to ent your way to the refreshment-table. You must 
remember that in good society the commissariat 
is not usnally quite so inenfficient as it is in the 
War Department, and that by patient waiting you 
will probably get all you wish to eat without fighting 
for it. 

Deadwood Billie: A wins. Youhave a perfect right 
to kies all the girls on the train whether you have 
been introduced to them or not. If she declines, she 
is no patriot, and for the dignity of the service you 
should insist. 

Dawson City: Your informant is quite right. The 
fashionable belt for girls is of white leather with a 
steel buckle. But for ay ae nee are quite as 
right. The only proper belt for a Spaniard is a beit 
on the neck without any backle at all. In case of 
a renewal of hostilities we hope you will live up to 
your principles, , 

Learned Jones: Don’t take it. Of course a Har- 
vard degree is worth much to any man, but do not be 
lured away by an LL.D. Insist upon an R_R. which 
in these days is a mort honorable title. An LL.D. will 
not really make you a Doctor of Lawa, but an R.R. 
will show the world that you are the real ioe a 
Rough Rider. Of course if you peenen 2-5. —Teddy's 
Terror—take it, and accept all th 


e blessings which go 
with it. 








REALIZATION. 


Poor Lowe, “ 


Vp ALWAYS TREAT You LIKE AN ANGKI.” 


She. “ Yua, witlt Soruixe TO KAT, AND STILL LESS TO WEAR,” 


STALK. 


Vi.—For—this is true, the tale’*s not faked— 
Each bean the stalk produced was baked ! 





AN EXPLANATION. 


THEY CALL You GEESE, NO DOUBT BECAUSE THE MAN WHO NAMED YOU THOUGHT 
None BUT A GOOSEK PRESENTS A BILL TO ONE WHO OWES HIM NAUGHT?! 


A DREAM OF TIE FUTURE, 
iF EXPANSION OuNTINUES, 


The Seventeen-hundredth Congress of this nation, 
free and grand, 
Had met with representatives from all parts of the 
land, 
And Hoki-Pang, of Peking, who was Speaker, from 
the chair 
Addressed the mighty maultitnde with phrases rich 
and rare: 
“O willy welly wily wom, 
O winky wank,” said he. 
“O dinky, dayky dunky dum, 
O doodly, doodly dee.” 
And, it mast really be allowed, 
He got applause from all the crowd. 


The gentleman blue from Zauzibar then caught the 
Speaker's eye, 
And said he thonght the pension list was getting 
rather high. 
He spoke ju tones resembling those of happy hum- 
ming-birds, 
And this, as I could gather, was the import of his 
words : 
* Er, higgledy-piggledy, eenty mo, 
Kafoozlum lumpty tam. 
Er, maggledy-pugylety, pinky-to, 
Jerusalem goozle dam." 
This statement, you'll be glad to hear, 
Did not receive a single cheer. f 


The gentleman from old Potsdam was the next to 
speechify. 

His manner was quite gentile, but a langh went 
h 


rippling hy 
To hear him say the Kaiser, who'd been recently 
o’erthrown, 


Should have a small allowance he could call his 
very own. 
Said he, “O katzenjammers, 
Ausgespiel nix cum arous, 
Gesundheit and wiegebts, mein berrs. 
Du bist ein noble house.” 
The thing that made the Congress roar? 
The M.C. was the Emperor! 


Whereat the merry Congressman who came from 
Dublin way 
A d as his intention, at a not far-distant day, 
To introduce a bill in which ‘twas made compulsory 
For Congressmen to speak one tongue, for “Oi dan- 
‘no’,” said he, 
“ Bat, whirrawurra och malone, 
Bejabers and begoba, 
Peraties, marphies, spuds, ohone, 
Yez biitherin’ foreign snobs !” 
The reasoning was very strong, 
But who can tell who's in the wrong? 
Anne Warnineton Wiruervr. 
a 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Judkins to his inquiring son, “ al- 
ways address an officer by his title; if we meet the 
captain, don’t ¢ t thie formality.” 
mh about the Rear-Admirai ?" responded his 
ul. 


“Well, in that case you had better address him be- 
hind his back.” 





Greavy. “ Would that I were a glove that I might 
hold your hand !” 

Sapee, “You would make a good glove, that's 
a fact.” 

Geeatp. “ What do you mean ?” 

Geracpine, “ You are a regular kid.” 

—— 4 

Muss Avert (with friendly interest). ‘‘ Been 
golt, cht, What did’yon de it tet veging 

Miss Finst-rime-'nounn. “ Do it inf? Oh, my old 
black bicycle skirt and a shirt-waist.” ; 
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TRICTLY first-class. Require less tuning and prove more durable than 
any other pianos manufactured. 227 purchased by the New England 
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“-FOUR“ISSUESA: 


Each issue of THE Yourn’s CoMPANION gives as much good reading as a 12mo 
volume of 175 pages. The following are leading features in forthcoming issues : 
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Some of My Dogs, Frank R. Stockton. 
. to. The Burning of the “Sarah Sands,” Rudyard Kipling. 
. 17. Two Episodes of the Spanish War, J. E. Chamberlin. 
- 24. A New England Girl Seventy Years Ago, Mary E. Wilkins. 
1. The Watermelon Patch, W. D. Howells. 
. Congressional Oratory, Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
15. How the Queen Spends Christmas, 


Lord Lorne. 
22. Incidents in a Singer’s Life, Mme. Lillian Nordica. 
29. Notcs of a Traveller, I. Zangwill. 


Every one who subscribes now will receive PREE the 
above-mentioned issues for the remaining weeks of 1898. 


THE YOUTH?S COMPANION 


-- FOR 1899... 


The fifty-two issues of the new volume will, if possible. surpass those of any former 
year in variety, interest and high aim. Among the contributors already engaged are: 


HENRY M. STANLEY. BRET HARTE. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. GEN. A. W. GREELY. 

MARY EB. WILKINS. THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. W. D. HOWELLS. 

PRANE R. STOCETON. HON. JOHN D. LONG. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


TH E SU BSCRI BER who will send $1.75 at once, inclosing this slip or men- 


tioning this paper, will receive The Companion Free 
every week (beginning November rst) until January 1, 1899, and a full year to January 
1, t900. This offer includes the Companion Calendar for 1899, lithographed in twelve 
colors, suitable for the prettiest corner of the house. Gus 
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Conditions sometimes arise which compel 
the artificial feeding of an infant from_the 
first day or two after birth. Mellin’s Food 
is a perfect substitute for mother’s milk, and 
a baby a few days old can be placed on it uf 
with perfect safety and surety of beneficial 
results. It is adapted to every child and to 
every age. The problem of artificial feeding 
is never a cause of anxiety to the parents 
who bring up their babies on Mellin’s Food. 
= 

I send a photograph of our baby, 
Herbert Leaman Shontz, seven months 
old, which will better testify as to the 
excellence of Mellin’s Food, than any 


amount of words. 


MRS. H. E. SHONTZ, 


+ 





2539 No. 33d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drop us a postal for a free sample D4 : 
of Mellin’s Food. y~ 
MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. we 5 
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